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AUDIENCE, VIII:1, Winter 1961. 


1043. Hough, Graham. “The Nature of a Revolution,” pp. 39-61. A 
cosmopolitan civilization must recognize that literature is national because 
of its linguistic limitations. English and American literature are united 
by a common language and, until the mid-19th century, American was 
only an extension of English literature. American literature now differs 
because it is a product of a non-English culture, but it sometimes 
seems to belong to social rather than literary history. Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, and Thoreau have only parochial qualities not recognized abroad. 
Pound and Eliot try, on the other hand, for a cosmopolitanism that 
seems naive to the English. Literary cosmopolitanism of the Pound-Eliot 
American-in-Europe sort is ea to fail because it is rootless and 
reaches no audience. American literature of the 1920's and 1930's was 
a revolution of technique rather than thought and is, consequently, unpro- 
ductive. We must return to the parochial for our major literary ideas. 


1044. Williams, Raymond. “A Changing Social History of English 
Writing,” pp. 76-82. The younger English writers have consciously re- 
turned to the native forms of such men as Lawrence and Orwell instead 
of following the ‘disintegrating effects of Eliot and Pound.” This 
change is due to a large middle-class influence in English writing. The 
standard route to success is from professional family to public school to 
University. Since 1945 some authors have deviated from this pattern, 
and in doing so, have made some effort, like Arnold Wesker, to reach a 


new audience, the working class. 
— William M. Jones 


CATHOLIC WORLD, April 1960. 


1045. Gannon, Robert L. “Mary Martin Trapped,” pp. 19-22. From 
Reinhardt’s The Miracle to Monica Baldwin's I Feap over the Wall and 
Kathryn Hulme’s The Nun’s Story, religious who leave their convents 
make better copy than those whose lives are conventional. The postulant 
in The Sound of Music finds her vocation—as the bride of Baron Trapp— 
in the way that religious vocations should be found. 


1046. Duhamel, P. Albert. ‘Love in the Modern Novel,” pp. 31-35. Ro- 
mantic love seems the chief concern of today’s novels. Norman Mailer’s 
Deer Park, for instance, features sexual motivation and ignores compan- 
ionship and family relations. Historical novels and stories of intrigue 
reflect traditional attitudes, but James Jones, Robert Ruark, John Stein- 
beck, and John O’Hara present the biological troubles of “the lovable 
bum,” the narcotic addict, and the nymphomaniac. Not realizing that 
love is the province of the poet more than of the clinical psychologist, 
some novelists ‘‘are clearly compulsive” in using detail. To love gener- 
ously, the psychiatrists say, is a sign of maturity. 
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, June 1960. 


1047. Ryan, Stephen P. “The Surprising Rebirth of Shakespeare,” pp. 
176-182. After a lapse of 25 years, the plays of Shakespeare have been 
revived. This has not occurred because it is socially correct to attend 
productions or because classroom explanations have aroused interest. Men 
need heroes to offset the anti-heroes of modern drama, who, being vic- 
tims of drives beyond their control, offer only mediocrity. The theater 
of Ibsen has almost run its course, and experimentation has said little. 
Contrast Lear and J.B. or Macbeth and Hamlet with Willy Loman, 
Blanche Dubois, or Stanley Kowalski. Hollywood and television presenta- 
tions, recordings, and excellent paperback criticisms have contributed 
to the revival. 


, August 1960. 


1048. Gersh, Gabriel. “The Reporter Writes a Novel,” pp. 296-300. 
Like Zola and Gissing modern reporters are writing novels: cf. Ruark’s 
Something of Value, Lederer ak Burdick’s The Ugly American, Uris’ 
Exodus, Gary's A European Education, and Drury’s Advise and Consent. 
When people worry over the state of society, art usurps the function of 
journalism. The “Muckrakers’’ of the 1900’s and the social realists of 
the °30’s were really reporters. Even the early novel had reportorial 
sources, Defoe being a journalist. Readers remark “how true” of a jour- 
nalist’s work but “how new” at the insights that art reveals. The basis of 
a prose style can be learned as a journalist. 


, November 1960. 


1049. Coleman, Sister Anne Gertrude. ‘‘Paul Vincent Carroll’s View of 
Irish Life,” pp. 87-93. Social satire characterizes Irish drama (cf. Sheri- 
dan, Wilde, Shaw, Synge, O’Casey, and Robinson). In Shadow and Sub- 
stance (1934), The White Steed (1939), The Strings, My Lord, Are 
False (1942), and The Wise Have Not Spoken (1944), Carroll holds 
up “to reprobation certain very unpleasant habits of thought and con- 
duct in Irish Catholic life.” In each play, however, except Things That 
Are Caesar's, he introduces one or two admirable characters. He advo- 
cates the virtues of the monastic spirit on which Irish spirituality was 
formed. His most lovable priests are worthy ones. He denounces pietism 
based on self-interest, spiritual pride, vindictiveness hidden under a show 
of duty, vulgarity, insincerity, and the use of material prosperity as the 


sole measure of success. Always there is Christian hope. 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXII:5, February 1961. 


1050. Shanley, J. Lyndon. ‘‘Macbeth: The Tragedy of Evil,” pp. 305- 
311. Is Macbeth’s fall really tragic? Unlike the fates of Hamlet, Lear, 
and Othello, Macbeth’s is frightening because to him life is “a tale told 
by an idiot’; to him is left before death only animal courage to resist his 
enemies. Like ourselves, he is a moderately good man who is met by 
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circumstances and forces so — to his weakness that he succumbs to 


temptation; and thereafter in “dark necessity” he commits evil after evil 
until his spirit is almost wholly destroyed. Recognizing the process of 
his fall, we pity what is not forgivable, for we must say ‘There but for 
the grace of God... .” 


1051. Aden, John M. ‘‘The Doctrinal Design of An Essay on Criticism,” 
pp. 311-315. Part I of the Essay contains the doctrine, Parts II and III 
the illustrations by example. Wit, the heart of the creative process, and 
Judgment, the guard, are its prime instruments. External agencies are 
the ancients and the rules—because they are the progeny of Nature, which 
stands at the apex of the system. However, sometimes by grace Nature 
(true creativeness) may be reached by a direct _ of genius which by- 

ses the usual process. Pope’s system, then, makes Nature the source 
of all the elements of creativeness, which in turn point back to her. 


1052. Adelstein, Michael E. “Duality of Theme in The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” pp. 315-321. Goldsmith kept his original plot but changed his 
theme from prudence in the first half of the novel to fortitude in the 
second. Several characters learn prudence in the first half of the book. 
Then after Olivia’s ere the Vicar’s fortitude is thrice tried, and 
afterward he preaches the prison sermon upon the subject. However, the 
external Primrose-Squire Thornhill conflict is irrelevant to the Vicar’s 
inner change. The inconsistency does not destroy Goldsmith’s ability to 
entertain and to expose mankind’s foibles. 


1053. Baskett, Sam S. “The (Complete) Scarlet Letter,” pp. 321-328. 
“The Custom House’ is an integral part of Hawthorne's total structure 
and meaning in the romance. In Puritan New England, the church’s influ- 
ence is felt in the market place; in Hawthorne’s own time, the central 
activity of the market place is commerce. Does Hawthorne prefer the ven- 
erable Wilson and the sensitive Dimmesdale or the materialists of the 
Custom House? His main concern in both parts is the relation of the 
individual to his society; in “The Custom House” Hawthorne shows his 
own isolation from contemporary society—from both the materialists 
and the transcendentalists. Like Chillingworth, Hawthorne is capable of 
arrogant detachment from his community. Hence, irony and Hawthorne's 
“confession” as he places the faded letter on his own breast. 


1054. Masbock, Frederic J. ‘“‘Conrad’s Jonahs,’ pp. 328-333. Conrad 
saw solidarity (unbetrayed trust) at sea as an essential. In the Biblical 
Jonah story, trust is betrayed under great stress. Conrad rewrote the 
Jonah story in various ways in Lord Jim, Typhoon, ‘Heart of Darkness,” 
etc. In The Shadow Line and The Nigger of the Narcissus, the Jonah 
story appears in all its basic ingredients except for the endings. In both 
books the Jonahs interrupt their ship’s tranquility and order, but the 
sailors do not follow the Biblical lead of throwing these Jonahs overboard 
under great stress; the stories thereby affirm Conrad’s belief in man’s 
ability to achieve dignity and salvation by his actions. 
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1055. Markland, Murray F. ‘The Craven Comitatus,” pp. 341-343. The 

failure of the comitatus in Beowulf’s last fight is evidence of the pass- 

ing of the old order with its heroic virtues and of the coming doom of the 

Geats—to live subject to a foreign power. Thus is the poem unified by 

* contrasting descriptions of two great moments of life—victory and 
efeat. 


1056. Samuels, Charles Thomas. ‘The Dramatic Rhythm of the Wake- 
field Crucifixion,” pp. 343-344. In the Wakefield Crucifixion Christ is 
nailed to the cross as His torturers deride Him. He responds gently after 
long delay. Then follow the sour draught, the dividing of His clothes, 
etc. Once He is dead, His torturer, though not comprehending, brings 
together his own ignorance and the truth of the martyr, showing fondness 
for uncomprehended divinity and thereby filling out the final period, in 
the contrast between Christ and the unbelievers. 


1057. Weissbuch, Ted N. “Jack Burden: Call Me Carraway,” p. 361. 
Dr. Kaplan’s suggestion (‘‘Jack Burden: Modern Ishmael’ [CE, October 
1960}) that Jack Burden’s prototype is Melville’s Ishmael is credible, but 
Jack is more like Nick Carraway (The Great Gatsby) and other ‘‘reborn” 
characters closer in time, perception, and subject matter than is Ishmael. 


, XXII:7, April 1961. 


1058. Dykema, Karl W. “Where Our Grammar Came From,” pp. 455- 
465. The seeds of the descriptive approach to language may be found 
in the Greeks. Rome and the Middle Ages had a two-language require- 
ment for the educated. Today we bear the burden of the accretions of 
2000 years—a burden built on the attempt to describe one language in 
terms of another and on the developing concepts of prescriptive grammar 
and grammar as remedy. 


1059. Hill, Archibald A. “Linguistic Principles for Interpreting Mean- 
ing,” pp. 466-473. Meaning, which may be defined as partial predicta- 
bility, is currently being investigated by a number of useful techniques. 
Emeneau has demonstrated that the existence of correspondence meaning 
can be shown, and Zellig Harris has shown that satisfactory substitute 
meanings can be established. Joos has stated truly that a substitute which 
contributes to the total meaning of the context is the best. Joos has also 
demonstrated that illustrative quotations for one item show symmetrical 
structure. Approaches useful for teaching and studying composition are 
also being developed. 


1060. Warfel, Harry R. “Dictionaries and Linguistics,” pp. 473-478. 
Since the publication of Noah Webster’s 1828 dictionary, American 
dictionaries have reflected current research in linguistics. It would be 
well for any new lexicographer today to recognize the importance of 
structure over vocabulary and incorporate in his publication the latest 
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findings of structural linguistic science in respect to etymology, usage, 
word groups, sentence patterns, and tense-time relationships. 


1061. Bowden, William R. “‘. . . The Way They Say It,’” pp. 478- 
484. In the structural-versus-traditionalist debate, it is high time that we 
stop beating dead horses and start wooing the electorate (the English 
teachers) by methods calculated to please rather than to antagonize. 


1062. Renoir, Alain. ‘Traditional Grammar or Structural Linguistics: A 
Buyer's Point of View,” pp. 484-488. Structural linguistics describes our 
language better than traditional grammar, but the price is too high, es- 

ially in composition courses: greater accuracy requires too much time 
ill spent for compositional purposes; structuralism isolates the scholar from 
other languages and from the past, unless he knows also the traditional 
system. 


1063. Guth, Hans P. “Two Cheers for Linguistics,” pp. 489-497. 
Linguistics can be amalgamated with parts of traditional grammar, but 
the composition teacher must retain his humane approach to the problems 
of teaching intelligent expression in prose. The aims of both linguist 
and teacher can be achieved by a mutually sincere approach to each other’s 
problems. 


1064. Nist, John. ‘Gerard Manley Hopkins and Textural Intensity: A 
Linguistic Analysis,” pp. 497-500.’ Hopkins’s “Spring and Fall: To a 
Young Child” reveals his superb mastery of textural intensity (definition: 
“constant artistic control of every language moment that is potential to 
the actualized eternal of the total poem’). Opening with two lines con- 
taining only one voiceless phoneme—+# in Margaret—the poet employs 
assonance in the mournful o to forecast sorrow. Alliteration, stridency, 
and diphthongal ay follow, the last as a cry of suffering resembling 
Christ’s cry from the cross. Strident s suggests the hiss of the serpent. 
The hidden rhyme on Eve completes the suggestion of grief which the 
priest understands better than the child. 


1065. Tibbetts, A. M. ‘‘Mr. Paul Roberts’ “The Relation of Linguistics to 
the Teaching of English,’ ” pp. 516-517. Rebuttal: Mr. Roberts makes 
four errors. Counter-rebuttal by Roberts: I don’t make four errors. Mr. 
Tibbetts does not meet my arguments. 


1066. Friedrich, Gerhard. “‘Joyce’s Pattern of Paralysis in Dubliners,” 
pp. 519-520. Rebuttal: Florence Walzl (in CE, XXII:4, January 1961, 
see AES, IV:3, Item 461) is misleading and incomplete. Counter-rebuttal 
by Walzl: I am being misinterpreted. 

— Maynard Fox 


CRITIC, XIX:4, February-March 1961. 


1067. Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Erik. ‘The Convert Novelist: Does Faith 
Help or Hinder Him?” pp. 24-25, 79-81. The convert novelist’s problems 
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are the same as those facing any serious novelist imaginatively reordering 
and refashioning potential happenings to present a fictional world “whose 
enchantment works upon the reader as no literal exposition can.” The con- 
vert novelist (now the Christian novelist) has further difficulties to sur- 
mount in exercising “the magic wiles that compel interest.” By implication 
at least, heaven, purgatory, and hell must always overshadow his narra- 
tive. Committed to recognizing Divine Justice, he faces the temptation 
of thinking that he need only state categorically certain transcendent truths 
to illuminate any fable he may contrive. This temptation, perhaps a result 
of his belief, can (and frequently does) lead him to substitute such state- 
ments for the “less frequent gift of insight into the human mind and 
heart.” The subtle skill necessary to make a tale “that weaves the Last 
Things into a fabric of earthly doings” is a rare gift. That few have 
such a talent is obvious: there are many bad novels by Christians and only 
a few good ones. But this fact does not prove that “ ‘the restrictions of 


sectarian thought’ are inimical to the novel form.” 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, II:4, Winter 1960. 


1068. Bergonzi, Bernard. “The Time Machine: An Ironic Myth,” pp. 
293-305. H. G. Wells’s early works are symbolic “fantasies,” more roman- 
tic and imaginative than early science fiction—e.g., Verne’s. The fictional 
framework of The Time Machine gives its central story ‘‘a basis in 
contemporary life at its most ordinary and pedestrian.” Mythical rather 
than allegorical, Wells’s symbolism is not “heraldic,” like the scarlet 
letter or the white whale, but ‘inherent in the total fictional situation,” 
as in Kafka. In one respect a book of its time, speculating about decadence 
and degeneration in fin de siécle terms, it has a more general and human 
relevance in the opposing tendencies it ironically balances. Wells is here 
fictional, not yet the propagandist he was to become. 


1069. Danby, John F. “Shakespeare Criticism and Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” pp. 309-321. “We are now better placed than ever to read 
Shakespeare” because of 20th-century scholarly and critical achievements, 
the main effect of which has been “to open up new possibilities of under- 
standing and enjoyment.” TGV tests our ability to read. Shakespeare 
“was already a practiced and mature artist.” The play is ‘‘‘a shallow 
story of deep love,’” and while “literary” and aristocratic and “linear- 
narrative” rather than dramatic, its plot and poetry are integral. The 
mechanistic story exhibits “the laws of Love,” which are ‘‘seen as a disci- 
pline, and the lover as an initiate.’ Patterned by the pervasive optimism 
of the harmony of the cosmic dance, TGV is “intrinsically interesting 
and un-trivial,” finer than Twel. 


1070. Everett, Barbara. “The New King Lear,” pp. 325-339. In con- 
trast to Dr. Johnson, the new orthodoxy finds Lear a partial or total 
Christian allegory; this criticism derives from Romantic interest in and 
concentration on the poetry and Lear only, not the plot or interrelations 
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of the characters. Although Bradley is now neglected, he announced all 
the now-orthodox interpretations, but with greater qualifications. Recent 
studies enrich the play in one sense, but simplify it by making it moral- 
istic; they neglect the importance of its deaths and defeats, concentrate on 
only certain passages, and make it into a Divine Comedy. Of all forms 
of evil in Lear, perhaps ‘‘the apprehension of nothingness” is the deepest 
and most tragic. Lear is reminiscent of Pascal. 


1071. Merchant, W. Moelwyn. “R. S. Thomas,” pp. 341-351. Thomas’s 

ty is ‘“‘a single force directed to one carefully limited theme, the iso- 
ation of the natural rhythm of man’s life . . . in the natural order.” Since 
1958, he has changed in tone and range, but continued with the same 
subjects. “‘His priest’s vocation is never obtruded in the verse . . . but 
... the verse would [not} exist at all . . . but for his care of souls.” He 
is passionate but unillusioned about Wales—e.g., its tourism and _ its 
“nonconformist-druid romanticism.’’ He renounces easy attitudes for him- 
self and is compassionately ruthless in analyzing his neighbors. 


1072. Dews, Peter. “National and Provincial,” pp. 355-359. “The 
{British} Professional Provincial Drama is sustained by Repertory and 
the Touring Company.” The latter is financially and artistically controlled 
by West End. Repertory, in competition with television and Little Theater, 
tends toward acer ont and too-quick (one-week) changeovers. As 
in a truly National Theater, London must draw on the provinces for 
talent and ability (not power and money); the poet disjunct pro- 
vincial companies, which are the organizational skeleton for a national 
theater, must more closely integrate themselves; the Arts Council and the 
political parties must provide support. 


1073. Bayley, P. C. ‘Shakespeare, Old Drama and New Theatre,” pp. 
359-366. As Stratford has a surplus audience, it should attempt more than 
it does to sustain the Classic theatrical tradition and need not be so influ- 
enced as it is by the New Theater, which is “in a state of revival and 
excitement” in its own right. “We need in the classic theatre more 
knowledge and understanding of language, speech, poetry, imagery, textual 
and theatrical history and . . . literary backgrounds” in order to have a 
“national style and ‘method’ of dealing with the classic drama,” rather 
than the present use of contemporaneity, voguishness, “pantomime,” and 
“popular” Shakespeare. 


1074. Jones, A. R. “The Theatre of Arnold Wesker,” pp. 366-370. 
Wesker is one of the new “passionately concerned” playwrights. His 
chief virtues are that his characters are not puppets alk that he honestly 
pursues his themes without easy solutions. For him, politics is not just 
government, but a way of life. He has rewritten the myth of our time 
from the point of view of those who suffered and survived. His three 
plays differ in structure and in flexibility of language. While he is 
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“sometimes clumsy with inexperience,” the trilogy is itself an accomplish- 
ment, more than just a promise. 
— Sven Eric Molin 


CRITIQUE, XVI:159-160, August-September 1960. 


1075. Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. ‘Vie de James Joyce,” pp. 675-685. Rich- 
ard Ellmann’s recent biography of James Joyce indicates an amazing 
unity of immense industry and immense subtlety. The formative years 
reveal the most, and these Ellmann shows in intricate detail. Joyce's 
attitude toward his mother, father, and brother, his attitude toward sex, 
women, and Jews are all molded into his work. (In French) 


1076. Astre, Georges-Albert. ‘Beatniks, Nouveaux ‘Saints,’ Nouveaux 
‘Barbares’?”” pp. 694-704. The beatniks’ desire to save mankind from 
“business civilization’’ must be taken seriously. Unlike the Lost Genera- 
tion they have much more concern with the immediate. To be beat is 
to be completely waiting. The term itself has a number of meanings, and 
the movement has little center. Although Kerouac advocates a primitivism, 
most of the beats are urban. Orgiastic jazz and Zen seem to c common 
to many beats, but it is a total disgust with upper-middle-class morality 
that holds the movement together. ('n French) 


, XVI:161, October 1900. 


1077. Asselineau, Roger. “Les fluers de verre de Richard Wilbur,” pp. 
844-848. The young poet Richard Wilbur is one of America’s most 
distinguished. A major reason for this distinction is his perfect technique. 
His graceful delicacy helps him to maintain a “difficult balance” between 
the order of art and the disorder of emotion. He makes the usual more 
beautiful than it really is, but, like the flowers in Harvard’s Peabody 


Museum, his poems are only artificial, not real. (In French) 
— William M. Jones 


Issues XVI:162 and 163 were reported on in previous numbers of AES. 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XL:4, Winter 1960-1961. 


1078. Dunbabin, Thomas. ‘“The First Newfoundland Novel,” pp. 462- 
469. The first Newfoundland novel, published in Boston in 1858, was 
written by Robert T. S. Lowell, an older brother of James Russell Lowell. 


1079. Tallman, Warren. “Swift's Fool: A Comment upon Satire in Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” pp. 470-478. Gulliver is “Swift’s fool’”—approaching all 
situations in all his travels with reliance on merely human sage no- 
where does he entreat divine guidance or protection. In Lilliput he dis- 
covers that he cannot take the body for granted; in Brobdingnag, the 
mind. In Laputa, Balnibarbi, and Glubdubdrib, his mind suffers the 
same inconveniences and dangers that his body suffered in Brobdingnag. 
In his final journey Gulliver arrives at Houyhnhnm Land—where mind 
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and body are separate—and renders homage to the narrow stupidity that 
the Houyhnhnms choose to call “reason’’—the ultimate folly. His travels 
had all been a series of misapprehensions and mistakes. Gulliver's naiveté 
is the foolishness of those who find their objects of worship in things 
here below. Gulliver’s comic madness is Swift's exhortation to lift one’s 


eyes. 


1080. Thomas, W. K. “The Flavour of Crabbe,” pp. 489-504. George 
Crabbe’s distinctive poetry accepts the natural scene for what it is, but 
sees in nature something wonderfully ironic which yet allows his profound 
charity for human characters. 

— Keith Rinehart 


DRAMA CRITIQUE, IV:1, February 1961. 


1081. Cavanaugh, William C. “Coriolanus and The Ascent of F-6: Simil- 
arities in Theme and Supporting Detail,” pp. 9-17. Although it is not 
a second Coriolanus, Auden’s play parallels Shakespeare’s. Among the 
similarities: the distaste of both heroes for the masses, the attitude of 
the heroes toward the corruption which power brings, the denial of prin- 
ciple by both in order to please their mothers, and the disaster to both 
wrought through the debilitating influence of the mothers over their 
sons. In Auden, the treatment suggests that the author borrowed ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s basket to put Freud’s eggs in.” 


1082. Marc’hadour, Germaine. “A Man for All Seasons,” pp. 18-26. 
Robert Bolt’s successful play about Sir (and Saint) Thomas More super- 
imposes an historical parallel on a contemporary problem and, in doing so, 
makes it difficult for the spectator to be gripped and shaken by the man 
and his tragedy. Part of the difficulty is in the production, part in Bolt’s 
incomplete portrait of More. Its mixed critical reception results from in- 
complete and erroneous conceptions of More. 


1083. Wyatt, Euphemia Van Rensselaer. ‘‘What Religious Drama Owes 
to E. Martin Browne,” pp. 31-37. For more than three decades, E. Martin 
Browne—teamed with his wife (Henzie Raeburn)—has attempted to 
bring the stage closer to both life and Heaven. First director of religious 
drama ever appointed, Browne was responsible for the writing and produc- 
tion of Eliot’s The Rock and Murder in the Cathedral, for two Christopher 
Fry plays, and for productions of James Bridie’s wartime plays. The 
famed Pilgrim Players of World War II were his own touring team. Since 
1945, besides productions of Eliot’s later plays, Browne has staged com- 
pressed versions of the York and Lincoln (Coventry) Cycles. 


1084. Farragher, Bernard. “Brendan Behan’s Unarranged Realism,’ pp. 
38-39. The plumage of the Green Cow (O’Casey’s Se title) 
has settled on Behan, who exploits the O’Casey method. The Hostage re- 
veals that his debt to O’Casey is great, for he also creates out of apparent 
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chaos a play which is simultaneously a picture and an interpretation of 
life. 

— Howard G. Zettler 


DUBLIN REVIEW, No. 483, Spring 1960. 


1085. Whyte, J. H. ‘Newman in Dublin: Fresh Light from the Archives 
of Propaganda,” pp. 31-39. Newly available material in the archives of 
the Congregation of Propaganda throws light on two matters. Messages 
from Archbishop Cullen of Dublin establish that it was he who success- 
fully opposed Cardinal Wiseman’s proposal to appoint Newman a bishop 
in et ws in 1853. Furthermore, Cullen’s own letters show him in an 
unfavorable light in his personal relations with Newman. 


1086. Dingle, Reginald J. “Francis Thompson’s Centenary: The Fashion- 
able Reaction,” pp. 74-83. Most of the centenary comments on Thompson 
have centered around J. C. Reid’s Francis Thompson, Man and Poet. 
Reid cannot be acquitted altogether of the reaction against Thompson 
(e.g., the unwarranted attacks in TLS and the Observer). A neglected but 
admirable estimate is Pierre Danchin’s Francis Thompson: La Vie et 
l’Oceuvre d'un Poete. Supplementary to Danchin is The Real Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Other Essays (ed. by Terence Connolly). 


1087. Jennings, Elizabeth. ‘Poetry and Mysticism: On Re-reading 
Bremond,” pp. 84-90. Henri Bremond’s Prayer and Poetry (1927) 
examines the connection between mystical and poetic experiences. The 
poet’s experience differs from the mystic’s not in kind but in degree. 
“Bremond sees an indisputable similarity between the stages that precede 
full union with God and those which occur before a poem is com- 
pleted.” However, the poet is an “evanescent mystic’ because of his 
search for words to communicate his experience. 


, No. 484, Summer 1960. 


1088. Jennings, Elizabeth. ‘The Unity of Incarnation: A Study of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins,” pp. 170-184. ‘There is no escape from incar- 
nation” in the poetry of Hopkins. The notion that God is present in 
each man’s soul and in all creation is the source of his technique. Duns 
Scotus’s belief that God the Son would have become man even without 
Adam’s Fall enables Hopkins to see the Incarnation as a doctrine glorify- 
ing the physical world. The God of “The Wreck of the Deutschland” is 
to be found not only through sorrow for sin but through desire for 
beauty. Hopkins’s own mystical union with God is a union with ultimate 


beauty. 


, No. 485, Autumn 1960. 


1089. Shook, Laurence K. ‘“‘Newman’s Correspondence with Two Cana- 
dians,” pp. 205-221. Newman’s correspondence with John Strachan, 
Anglican Bishop of Toronto, and W. F. Harper, another Canadian, 


— 
— 
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illustrates the influence of Newman's early writings (particularly Tracts 
for the Times) on his contemporaries outside Britain. (Several letters to 
and from Newman are included.) 


1090. Lodge, David. ‘Maurice Baring, Novelist: A Reappraisal,” pp. 
262-270. Baring’s world is narrow and aristocratic. But he is ‘‘a novelist 
of artistic and philosophical integrity,” and, in his fashion, a master of 
i His fiction is characterized by an attitude of retrospection, the fusion 
of pagan and Christian (best illustrated in Daphne Adeane) and the con- 
flict between human and divine love. C. is his most penetrating study 
of human passion, but Cat’s Cradle is his best and most characteristic 
book. Although now eclipsed as a novelist, Baring deserves ‘‘serious 
consideration.” 


, No. 486, Winter 1960-1961. 


1091. Dessain, Charles Stephen. “Cardinal Newman’s Papers: A Com- 
plete Edition of His Letters,” pp. 291-296. The Newman Archives of 
Edgbaston include (1) autobiographical papers, (2) papers dealing with 
Oxford, (3) 0% concerning the Catholic University of Ireland, 
(4) philosophical papers, (5) a ay papers, (6) papers on the 
oratorian vocation and the religious life, (7) papers on education, (8) 
manuscripts of gen works, (9) sermons, (10) books, and (11) cor- 
respondence. The author is preparing a complete edition of Newman's 
letters (about 20,000). Volume I will be issued by Thomas Nelson, 
Edinburgh, in 1961. 


1092. Blehl, Vincent F. ‘“Newman’s Delation: Some Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Letters,” pp. 296-305. The controversy between Newman and 
Bishop Brown of Newport over Newman's article “On Consulting the 
Faithful in Matters of Doctrine’ (Rambler, July 1859) is clarified by 
Brown's letters to Rome. 


1093. Garvin, Katharine. ‘The Christianity of ‘St. Agnes’ Eve’: Keats’ 
Catholic Inspiration,” pp. 356-364. Critics have missed the full import 
of “St. Agnes’ Eve” because they have missed the presence of St. Agnes. 
Claiming a mystical marriage, St. Agnes refused a human one. She fol- 
lowed her own heart in seeking a husband. Madeline is “a humanized 
Agnes.” Her union with Porphyro represents the fusion of earthly and 
heavenly love. Angela is St. Agnes’s messenger to the lovers. Possible 
Catholic sources for Keats are a breviary, a short poem by Pope Damasus 
of, most probably, Butler's Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and Other 
Principal Saints (1756). 


1094. Lodge, David. “An Earlier Foxglove Saga: The First English 
Catholic Novel?” pp. 365-371. Poverty and the Baronet’s Family (1845) 
by Henry Digby Beste was probably the first Catholic novel written (but 
not the first published) in England. Although classified as minor fic- 
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tion, Poverty is superior to most of the religious novels of the time. (A 


biographical sketch of Beste and a synopsis of the book are included.) 
— Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENCORE, VIII:2, March-April 1961. 


1095. Marcorelles, Louis. ‘Time Remembered,” pp. 34-38. Shelagh 
Delaney, a product of a working-class family, has given the public in 
The Lion in Love ‘‘a slice of life devoid of naturalism, devoid of moral- 
ising; in a highly poetic language.” The author's Theatre Workshop ex- 
perience has given her a taste for Baga wn details of lower-class 
life, but this play, rejected by the Theatre Workshop, shows an improve- 
ment over the earlier A Taste of Honey. Here is a deeper “exploration 
of personal relationships,” well-suited to the intimacy of a cinematic 


treatment. 
— William M. Jones 


ENCOUNTER, XII:4, April 1959. 

1096. Mayer, J. P. (ed.). “De Tocqueville: Unpublished Fragments,” 
. 17-22. These fragments are 15 diverse notes “which Tocqueville 

jotted down before he started writing his book [Democracy in America} 

- during the years 1833-1838.” 


1097. Grigson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Leavis against Eliot,” pp. 68-69. F. R. 
Leavis’s attack on Eliot in the November, 1958, number of Commentary 
exceeds ‘‘the better limits of critical disagreement or exchange.”” Few have 
been impelled to examine Leavis as Leavis has examined Eliot because 
Leavis is not so interesting as Eliot. Is an examination in kind now 
desirable? Leavis’s criticism shows a style “which does not manage to 
conceal in him, after all, a small mind, brooding and vengeful, and a 
frequent barbarity of taste.” 


1098. Read, Herbert. ‘Edwin Muir,” pp. 71-73. Muir's poetry, in his- 
torical perspective, ‘may seem to be the natural continuation of the poetry 
of Yeats”; it also has certain resemblances to Traherne, George Herbert, 


and Patmore. 


1099. Johnson, Pamela Hansford. ‘‘Thomas Wolfe and the Kicking Sea- 
son,” pp. 77-80. Wolfe, at the moment, is undergoing a ‘Kicking Sea- 
son,” which is “merely a Kicking Season, and not a definite reappraisal.” 
For, with all his faults, Wolfe succeeded in speaking for the young; he 
“came nearer than any other writer to producing the ‘Great American 
Novel’ in its mythopoeic sense.” 


, XII:5, May 1959. 


1100. Corke, Hilary. ‘‘A Housecarl in Loyola’s Menie’” (rev.-art., The 
Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. H. House and G. 
Storey; The Sermons and Devotional Writings of G.M.H., ed. C. Devlin), 


— 
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p. 63-67. A still-current myth that Robert Bridges needlessly withheld 
publication of Hopkins’s poetry manuscripts is false: Bridges’s timing was 
probably the best possible, and the delay in the issuance of the present 
volumes is owing to regrettable, but unavoidable and explicable, editorial 
accidents. Storey’s decision to omit the notes of daily self-examination 
is mistaken: full biographical knowledge is necessary, and the notes will 
be published eventually, anyway. The Sermons tend to reveal sometimes 
deplorable beliefs. Only the poetry saves Hopkins; as a man, he was 
arrogant and even laughable. 


1101. Toynbee, Philip. ‘Portrait of Joyce as Friend” (rev.-art., Our 
Friend James Joyce, Mary and Padraic Colum), pp. 67-68. In this 
“nicest” of memoirs of Joyce yet written, two new points are made: 
Joyce was a man of a simple psychology but complex mind and imagina- 
tion; and he was sincerely and simply himself alone. At a time of atti- 
tudinizing, Joyce showed an instinctively old-fashioned attitude to life 
and manners. 


, XIII:1, July 1959. 


1102. Allsop, Kenneth. “A Conversation with Arthur Miller,” pp. 58- 
60. Miller sees nothing new in the Beats; feels no ‘community of under- 
standing’ with current American drama, in which ‘‘a cliché about per- 
sonal difficulties has developed into a general principle”; says Americans 
are bored; and affirms that salvation is to be found “by following a per- 
sonal conviction of necessity.” 


1103. Fyvel, T. R. “George Orwell and Eric Blair: Glimpses of a Dual 
Life,” pp. 60-65. The debunking of Orwell by Anthony West, Kingsley 
Amis, and Hilary Corke, who view Orwell as an “arrested adolescent,” 
is not supported by the facts of his life. In his novels, Orwell was writing 
fiction; in his essays, he presented himself as a middle-class lay figure 
to be belabored. Feeling himself a social outcast, Orwell caricatured the 
old middle class, yet regarded the passing of its virtues as a major social 
loss. The conflict brought depth to his work but confusions to him at 
the outset. Keep the Aspidistra Flying shows him to be leading a dual 
life. His fifth book, The Road to Wigan Pier, is the first breakthrough: 
he discovered both his subject and his style. His experience in the Spanish 
War was a turning-point: he found his identity as a critic of Communism 
from the Left. The remaining years were fulfillment. 


, XIII:2, August 1959. 


1104. Kerouac, Jack. “‘Beatific: On the Origins of a Generation,” pp. 
57-61. Beat, meaning affirming love, was originated in Kerouac’s Breton 
ancestors, transmitted through his grandfather, and given form by popular- 
cultural events of the 20’s and 30’s, particularly by the movies Si pts 
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1105. Toynbee, Philip. “Orwell's Passion’ (rev.-art., The Road to 
Wigan Pier, George Orwell), pp. 81-82. From the perspective of today, 
Orwell’s novel looks like a good reporter's study of a remote tribe. There 
was, after all, an essential difference between the proletariat and the 
intelligentsia; the distinction now is breaking down under the pressure 
of education. 


, XIII:5, November 1959. 


1106. Wilson, Colin. “The Writer and Publicity: A Reply to Critics,” 
pp. 8-13. Like others of the “Angry Young Men,” Wilson was given 
excessive publicity in which personality factors confused the critical 
issues. The reviewers’ jealousy then took on an anti-success emphasis, 
and Wilson reacted by writing his own critical attacks. Conclusion: the 
personal publicity was a mistake; but the publicity mechanism is ae 
of the modern world, and the only antidote is to write good works. The 
danger for the writer is that he will cease, in sheer disgust, to write at all. 


1107. Auden, W. H. “The Fallen City: Some Reflections on Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV,” pp. 21-31. When seen in performance, Falstaff 
seems to have no convincing reason for being in the play: “he belongs 
to the opera buffa world of play and mock-action’’; the incongruity with 
‘the historical world is too much. When read, the play’s theme of justice 
also makes Falstaff’s role difficult to reconcile: he is incapable of under- 
standing the values involved. Still, he preempts attention. The explana- 
tion is that Falstaff, in his neglect of the public interest, is an image of 
the justice of charity, which treats individuals as unique persons; and in 
his laughter-provoking talk, he is a disarming comic-image of absolute 
self-giving love. 


, XIII:6, December 1959. 


1108. Young, Kenneth. “A Dialogue with Durrell,” pp. 61-62, 64-68. 
Lawrence Durrell gives provisional answers to a wide variety of ques- 
tions about his ideas, the Alexandria Quartet, influences, work habits, and 
his contemporaries. 


, XIV:1, January 1960. 


1109. Corke, Hilary. “John Middleton Murry” (rev.-art., The Life J 
John Middleton Murry, F. A. Lea), pp. 75-78. Compared with D. H. 
Lawrence and Katherine Mansfield, Murry was a negligible writer; but 
compared with them as a person, he was almost a saint. His successive 
shifts in ideas were really emotional states: “the hard fact is that Murry 
sets up to lecture us about life and knows nothing directly about it.” 


, XIV:2, February 1960. 


1110. Porter, Katherine Anne. “A Wreath for the Gamekeeper,” pp. 
69-77. After championing freedom in various forms in her early years, 
Miss Porter soon questioned giving aid to shoddy work that was merely 
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ublicity-motivated, a change which began with the 1928 peblintion of 
Pid) Chatterley’s Lover. The recent unanimity of critical approval of 
the novel shows it to be no longer just a book, or “an old tired Cause,” 
but a publicity device. Lawrence, himself, started the original uproar. 
MacLeish, Breit, Wilson, and Schorer are wrong in defending Lawrence's 
“tiresome book’’: its language is sickly sentimental obscenity; its actions 
lack healthy variety; its tone is nagging; and its characters are dull. Law- 
rence, in wanting to play the role of both man and woman, was egocen- 
trically wrong; he did not understand love. 


, XIV:3, March 1960. 


1111. Boyd, Andrew. “Dr. Watson's Dupe,” pp. 64-66. Watson was an 
imposter with a shady past, who controlled Holmes. His ignorance of 
Indian personal names, in The Sign of the Four, shows that his career 
in the Indian Army was a fraud. He was driven from England on the 
brink of a promising medical career, because of money troubles and dubi- 
ous school-day personal relations, as shown by his references to and actions 
with Percy Phelps. He then both successfully blackmailed Holmes, who 
obtained money questionably, and took advantage of Holmes’s addiction 
to narcotics. 


1112. Fiedler, Leslie. ‘The “T.L.S.’ Instructs the Elite: On the American 
Imagination,” pp. 74-84. The Special Supplement of the TLS, November 
6, 1959, gives evidence of a carefully edited resolve to approve of Ameri- 
can culture by standards of middle-brow, mass-produced pseudo-art. Es- 

ially representative is its failure to confront honestly the intellectual 
implications of the quiz-shows. 


, XIV:4, April 1960. 


1113. Kermode, Frank. “The Words of the World: On Wallace Ste- 
vens,”” PP. 45-50. Two causes seem to explain Stevens’s failure to be 
accepted by Englishmen: his gaudy language and his narrowness as a 
poet. But his almost single subject, poetry, means “everything that has 
reality.” In the Romantic-Symbolist tradition, Stevens is indebted to Berg- 
son and Santayana. His central poem, Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction, 
provides an introduction to the main themes of his work: poetry must be 
abstract (in the sense of Blake’s ‘minute particulars’); it must change 
(“the constant topic and activity of the imagination”); and it must give 
pleasure. 


1114. Aldington, Richard. “A Wreath for Lawrence?” (rev.-art., A 
D. H. Lawrence Miscellany, and Sex, Literature, and Censorship, both ed. 
Harry T. Moore), pp. 51-54. Lawrence’s destiny has been one of the most 
extraordinary of the century: suffering enormous social and financial 
problems and enduring vicious critical attacks, he has yet gained serious 
world-wide fame. The recent uproar has been engineered by the adver- 
tising machine, but without it, indeed without Lady C., Lawrence’s world- 
wide distribution would have proceeded. Katherine Anne Porter's attack 
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(Encounter, February 1960) is wrong on several points: Lawrence did 
not begin the uproar, the reviewers of Lady C. did, and her opinion 
that Lawrence was “wrong” about sex is pettish and not supported by 
psychiatric authority. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION, 1880-1920, III:4, 1960. 


1115. Gerber, Helmut E., and Edward S. Lauterbach. “Rudyard Kipling: 
An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Him,” pp. 75-148. Part II 
of the Kipling bibliography, possibly to be completed in one more issue. 

— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


Issue IV:1, 1961 of EFT appeared earlier in AES. 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XL:2, April 1959. 


1116. Rostvig, Maren-Sofie. ‘Andrew Marvell’s “The Garden’: A Her- 
metic Poem,” pp. 65-76. Much critical debate has centered round the 
opposition within Marvell’s ‘The Garden’ between the ascetic and the 
voluptuous elements. The poem is strictly Hermetic, i.e., in the tradition 
of Hermes Trismegistus. “The Garden” expresses a retreat into repose 
where communion with God is achieved through Mind, and through God 
in nature. The Hermetic theme is developed also in the love nature bears 
to man and in the regeneration to be tonal in silence and in nature. 
The Hermetic vices and virtues (e.g., ignorance and true happiness) are 
also translated roughly into Marvell’s poem (verse 1). 


1117. Roppen, Georg. “ ‘Ulysses’ and Tennyson’s Sea-Quest,’” pp. 77- 
90. Tennyson’s simplicity often involves elimination of impulses, or varia- 
tions on a single theme, rather than synthesis. His best poems of “quest” 
illustrate his ambivalent attitude to the single theme. His Ulysses, unlike 
Dante’s, embodies a “yearning for fresh experience and fuller life” and 
a view of death as peace or the end of identity. The three parts of the 
poem present the predicament and choice of the hero, the opposed social 
responsibilities of the hero and his son, and the departure an ge of 
the quest (i.e., some noble action). The attitude towards death provides 
the note of urgency, and the typical “‘voyage’’ and “sea” imagery represent 
“symbols of aspiration and impending death.” Tennyson resolves his 
own problems profoundly in Ulysses, who explores the worlds of heroic 
action and spiritual possibility, and embodies order out of the chaos of 
conflicting impulses. 


1118. Smidt, Kristian. ‘The Intellectual Quest of the Victorian Poets,” 
pp. 90-102. Poems of ideas are frequent in Victorian times. In the 
companion poems “Ulysses” and “The Lotos Eaters,” Tennyson gives 
us two such poems (Energy vs. Indolence). Whereas the 18th century 
was didactic, the Victorians questioned; and this was due to the growth 
of scientific thought, biblical criticism, and utilitarianism. Facts took the 
place of faith, and the major poets had to try to piece the world together 
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again. All but the Catholic poets were worried by evolutionary doctrines. 
Tennyson doubted his message, Browning his medium. There was no new 
vitality, and after 1860 much of the poetry is hollow, though the _ 


wrestled sincerely with their problems and were sometimes successful. 


1119. Heltveit, Trygve. ‘The Linguistic Status of Irregular Verbal Forms 
in English: Some Critical Remarks,” pp. 102-108. In his Language, 
Bernard Bloch analyzes the “verbal inflectional system in Modern English” 
by introducing a group of “Categories and Assumptions,” which once 
accepted give his analysis “an obvious advantage over previous analyses 
... in that every inflected form has been made to conform to one system.” 
However, Bloch’s analysis tends to conceal rather than reveal structural 
features; for by this system “the actually existing phonemic difference 
between svg and sang,” for instance, is obscured, and “the assumption 
of zero morphs does not solve” the omg of homonymy. “Treating 
identity of forms with greater respect than Bloch does” could bridge “‘the 
gap between structural and historical linguistics.” 


1120. Sundby, Bertil. ‘‘Notes on Names,” pp. 109-112. A number of 
ME personal names (here listed and commented on), such as Stobeile, 
Belnacre, and Spolde show that minor names shed light on major ones, 
“besides having a more general value.” 


1121. Sandved, Arthur Olav. ‘A Note on the Language of Caxton’s 
Malory and That of the Winchester MS,” pp. 113-114. A comparison of 
the two discloses that the ‘common source” of both was apparently a 
scribe’s ‘‘ ‘corrected’ version of Malory’s text’”” and that Caxton edited the 
source. 


1122. Christophersen, Paul. “A Note on the Words DASH and JU-JU 
in West African English,” pp. 115-118. ‘The first known occurrences” 
of the West African dash (gift) and ju-ju (idol, fetish) are in Beschry- 
vinghe ende Historische Verhael van het Gout Koninckrijck van Gunea 
(1602). Both words are of European, rather than African, derivation, 
dash surely from Portuguese and jx-ju probably from the same. 


, XL:3, June 1959. 


1123. Derolez, R. ‘‘Aldhelmus Glosatus III,” pp. 129-134. That approxi- 
mately 14,000 OE glosses of Aldhelm’s treatises are extant to some extent 
compensates for the loss of his OE poetry. The glosses reveal a relation- 
ship between “Aldhelm’s Latin vocabulary and that of the oldest OE 
glossaries’; more important, once they are thoroughly studied, they “may 
enable us to approach some problems of the cultural life of England in 
the century before the Conquest from a new angle.” (Problems of the 
glosses are introduced with examples given.) 


1124. Scheurweghs, G., and E. Vorlat. “Problems of the History of 
English Grammar,” pp. 135-143. The 1594 publication of Grammatica 
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Anglicana . . . was the work of Paulo Graves. Sm AE notes here 
given.) The Grammar of the English Tongue, or Brightland’s Grammar 
(known also as Bickerstaff's Grammar and Steele’s Grammar), was written 
by Charles Gildon, with the assistance of others. (Libraries whose hold- 
ings include editions, of which there were several, are here listed, along 
with bibliographical notes.) John Ash’s Grammatical Institutes . . 
(The Easiest Introduction to Dr. Lowth’s Grammar...) was first pub- 
lished by Ash before 1760, revised and published by John Ryland in 
1766 and 1768, and published again by Ash between 1768 and 1771, and 
later. (Bibliographical notes included.) 


1125. Gérard, Albert. ‘Meaning and Structure in Troilus and Cressida,” 
pp. 144-157. The two major themes are love (Cressida) and war (Helen), 
and both are embodied in Troilus, who calls both the main women 
“pearls.” Cressida is not worth Troilus’s noble love; Troilus is a sub- 
jective idealist; Hector represents the chivalrous code, but is flawed by 
weakness; the Trojans are united in their idealism; the Greeks on the 
other hand are monsters of egoism, and Ajax and Achilles pure ‘‘mater- 
ialism and physical strength.” The first part of the play builds up the 
values—the peak being in the chivalrous scene between Hector and Ajax. 
Then all values are relentlessly broken down, until love=lust, and ideal- 
ism=hatred. Troilus’s early fears of Cressida’s disloyalty were probably 
due to his sexual experiences with her. 


1126. Schrickx, W. ‘Coleridge, Ernst Platner and the Imagination,” pp. 
157-162. Coleridge had already differentiated Fancy and Imagination 
before reading Schelling. In 1801 he quoted Christian Wolff as having 
given him the idea that the imagination was involved in aap pig: and 
the quote adds “cf. p. 76.” This, it is now discovered, refers to p. 76 of 
Ernst Platner’s Philosophische Aphorismen (Leipzig, 1793), where the 
Wolff extract is quoted. Coleridge was therefore reading Platner and not 
Wolff when he made the note. Platner fails to emphasize the creative 
capacity of the Imagination. 


1127. Buyssens, E. ‘Negative Contexts,” pp. 163-169. When used in 
negative contexts, words may assume new meanings. Many examples illus- 
trate (1) the assumption of the new meanings at a “certain moment”; 
(2) those words which have “apparently always been used with ...a 
peculiar meaning in negative contexts’; (3) those which have “protected 
certain uses or meanings’ now obsolete; and (4) those “whose meaning 
cannot be modified by zot.’” (Many illustrations here given.) 


1128. Mertens-Fonck, Paule. “Some Problems of the Vespasian Psalter,” 
pp. 170-173. The OE interlinear translation of Vespasian’s Psalter, when 
carefully collated with a good Latin text, is revealed as a scribe’s use 
of a “pattern gloss,”—already noted by K. Sisam (RES, VII, 1956). (A 
supporting example not cited by Sisam is here given.) 
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1129. Corin, Fernand. ‘‘A Note on the Dirge in Cymbeline,” pp. 173- 
179. The question is: how Christian is this poem, and does “home’’ mean 
“heaven” ? Cymbeline is intentionally pagan, what with Jupiter and Juno, 
etc., but there is much Christian imagery (e.g., holy water and angels). 
Nowhere, however, is specific Christian doctrine referred to. The Dirge, 
having two themes, is not a true dirge, but simply amplifies the scene in 
which it appears. Bodily decay is stressed, rather than a hereafter, and 
“home” simply means ‘“‘grave.” 
— David R. Wilkinson 
Betty C. Dodd 


ESQUIRE, LI:5, May 1959. 


1130. Kazan, Elia, and Archibald MacLeish. “The Staging of a Play,” 
pp. 144, 146, 148-158. Letters, notes, and conversations between director 
Kazan and playwright MacLeish show how ].B. was made into a Broadway 
stage success. 


, LII:1, July 1959. 


1131. Shahn, Ben. “A Visual Analysis of the Characters from Hamlet,” 
Pp. 86-89. Sketches are reproduced of Hamlet, Ophelia, Gertrude, and 
udius. 


, LII:4, October 1959. 


1132. Seager, Allan. ‘The Creative Agony of Arthur Miller,” pp. 123- 
126. In the exhausting task of writing his social dramas, Miller com- 
poses slowly, starting with jottings of past and seal which generally 
relate, however tenuously, to a theme. Weeks later, as the play takes 
shape, ‘dialogue and structural notes’’ replace the miscellany, to be re- 
placed in turn, after much work, by a per. “Miller sees his work as a 
constant effort to penetrate to a core of meaning in his material’ which 
has an order deriving from feeling rather than intellect. ““Man’s lack 
of any profound concern with his own true nature and his consequent 
failure to recognize the true nature of his inevitable bonds with others” 
are Miller’s main concern. 


, LII:5, November 1959. 


1133. Mailer, Norman. “The Mind of an Outlaw,” pp. 87-90, 92, 94. 
After The Deer Park had been accepted by Putnam's, the eighth house to 
see the Ms (which had previously been accepted by Rinehart and then 
refused over a matter of altering six lines), Mailer set about revising it 
extensively to improve it, making the style more suitable to the narrator— 
a task which, aided by drugs, he completed only at the last minute—but 
not bowdlerizing it. Despite generally unfavorable reviews, the book 
appeared on best-seller lists for a few months, achieving a moderate suc- 
cess, which to Mailer was a personal failure. The whole experience was 
an eye-opener about people and ethics in publishing and reviewing; now 
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Mailer is working on ‘‘a new book which will be the proper book of an 
outlaw . . . not so publishable in any easy or legal way,” to be written 
probably without the aid of drugs, using only “my beat senses.” 


1134. Mayer, Martin. ‘‘Friend, This Is the Times Literary Supplement,” 
pp. 125-127, 129. Founded in 1902, revivified after World War II by 
Stanley Morison (e.g., by reviewing foreign books), the TLS has survived 
many criticisms, the strongest and most frequent of which are aimed at 
the anonymity of its reviewers. Today, although Englishmen tend to 
regard it as just another publication, American intellectuals value it 
highly, since the U.S. has nothing comparable. 


, LII:6, December 1959. 


1135. Ring, Frances Kroll. “Footnotes on Fitzgerald: Reminiscences by 
the Author's Personal Secretary,” pp. 149-150. In Fitzgerald’s last two 
years, “despair was part of, but did not control the pattern of his life”; 
physically exhausted though he was, he retained his talent as a writer to 
the end. Despite his drinking, which became excessive only when he had 
temporarily exhausted himself emotionally or creatively, he maintained 
“his daughter at school, his wife in a sanatorium, and his own semblance 
of home.” In this final peried, comforted by Sheilah Graham, he emerged 
from emotional desolation to work creatively once more. 


1136. McCullers, Carson. ‘The Flowering Dream: Notes on Writing,” 
pp. 162-164. Writing chiefly of spiritual isolation involving the inability 
to love, Mrs. McCullers chooses anything human for a subject; “only life- 
lessness, not nature, is abnormal.’”’ The writers who chiefly have influenced 
her are O'Neill, the Russians, Faulkner, Flaubert. Imagination plus 
reality produce what the novel requires. Because the Southerner is espe- 
cially “bound to this peculiar regionalism of language and voices and 
foliage and memory . . . few Southern writers are truly cosmopolitan.” 
Personality plus the region of birth determine a writer's work. 


1137. Kerwin, Fred. “The World’s Worst Poet,” pp. 164-168. Ridi- 
culed as a comic grotesque by newspapers and by audiences before whom 
she read her poetry, Julia Moore (1847-1920), “the Sweet Singer of 
Michigan,” was “‘a sentient person of intrinsic refinement, vacant of rancor 
and trustful of ultimate fairness among mankind.” Unlike her husband, 
who was bitter to the end against those who had baited and mocked her, 
Julia “bore no outward grudge.” The question is open whether Julia or 
her critics were the fools. 


, LIII:3, March 1960. 


1138. Lawrenson, Helen. ‘“The Decline of the American Drama Critics,” 
pp. 94, 96-97. Mediocrity in presentation and in judgment characterizes 
major dramatic criticism in America today. Our critics defer excessively 
to popular taste and fear economic injury to the theater from hostile criti- 
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cism, when they should be writing witty, courageous, and original reviews 
representing sound judgment. The preceding generation of critics did 
much better. 


, LIII:4, April 1960. 


1139. Nowell, Elizabeth. ‘The Death of Tom Wolfe,” pp. 144-147. The 
events of June-September 1938, covering Wolfe’s Western journey, illness, 
and death, are narrated. 


1140. Hillman, Serrell. ‘“One-Man Chautauqua,” pp. 88-91. At 59, 
ohn Mason Brown preserves the wit and energy that have characterized 
him all his life, as he travels widely on speaking engagements and appears 
on television. 


, LIII:6, June 1960. 


1141. Steinbeck, John. ‘A Primer on the 30's,” pp. 85-93. The events 
and attitudes of the 1930’s are summarized, together with events from 
Steinbeck’s life during that period. 


, LIV:2, August 1960. 


1142. Lawrenson, Helen. ‘The Man Who Scandalized the World,” 
pp: 70-73. Vladimir Nabokov, a member of the Czarist aristocracy in his 
youth, is “a complex and protean man” with surprising adaptability and 
confidence in his own work, though he is sharply critical of some great 
names in world literature. The subject-matter of Lolita was prefigured in 
earlier work; now Nabokov is in Hollywood to do the film version of 
his celebrated novel. 


, LIV:3, September 1960. 


1143. Fiedler, Leslie. “No, In Thunder!” Pe. 76, 78-79. The artist today 
must be essentially negativistic; “to fulfill its essential moral obligation 
ened fiction must be negative,” for facile optimism is essentially 
estructive to truth. No nihilist, the artist-novelist simply presents the 
absurdity he recognizes. Faulkner, Hemingway, Saul Bellow, and Mary 
McCarthy in the past have at times been both negativistic and optimistic, 
but The Sound and the Fury ‘remains the exemplary American book,” 
giving us both truth and beauty. 


, LIV:4, October 1960. 


1144. Schulberg, Budd. “Saroyan: Ease and Unease on the Flying Tra- 
peze,” pp. 85-91. Eager, young, and naively confident in 1934, William 
Saroyan in 1960 has known both success and disappointment—in marriage 
and in career. Today, in his fifties, “Saroyan is still a middle-aged man on 
a trapeze that doesn’t swing so close to the top of the tent.” 
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, LIV:5, November 1960. 
1145. Schulberg, Budd. “Taps at Reveille,” PP. 101-102, 104-105. 


Following the phenomenal success of Mr. Roberts, Thomas Heggen could 
not solve the problem of “How do you go on?’—how does one top a 
best-selling first novel? His inability to answer this question, to adjust 
to fame and the need to produce a second novel—accepting the fact that 
it might not be as good as the first—brought about his probably suicidal 
death. 


, LIV:6, December 1960. 


1146. Schulberg, Budd. ‘Lewis: Big Wind from Sauk Centre,” pp. 110, 
112-114. To a college boy in 1935, Sinclair Lewis revealed himself as “‘a 
lonely and even a groping man, rather desperate for company and perhaps 
even for reassurance.” Baited by ccliedene after a talk at Dartmouth 
about fascism, Lewis in anger changed his plans for a labor novel having 
a young Ivy Leaguer as hero and produced The Prodigal Parents, “one of 
his most dismal failures,” in which the younger generation’s inadequacies 
were featured. 


1147. Cowley, Malcolm. ‘The Big Change in Publishing,” pp. 309-315. 
Less a profession, increasingly a big business, publishing today is in a 
state of “healthy confusion,” with mergers, formation of new houses, and 
development of the paperback, with some established hardback houses 
issuing their own paperback series. The present all-time high in book 
sales will be surpassed; book prices also will continue to rise. 


, LV:1, January 1961. 
1148. Schulberg, Budd. “Old Scott: The Mask, the Myth, and the Man,” 
PP. 96-101. F. Scott Fitzgerald’s nervous system, not his mind, was failing 
im in his last years. Continuing to think and to try, he was ready for 
the future “emotionally, creatively, politically,” and the two novels he felt 
he had yet within him would have enhanced his prestige in American 
letters had he lived to complete the one and write the other. 


, LV:2, February 1961. 
1149. Morehead, Eleanor. ‘How to Pay for Writing,” PP: 92, 94-96. 
y 


Despite few sales, high costs of publication, and prosecution by the F.T.C., 
vanity presses continue to thrive at the cost of misguided and untalented 


writers. 


, LV:3, March 1961. 
1150. Ross, Walter. “Rudyard C. Ruark and the White Man’s Burden,” 
pp. 109-110. Robert C. Ruark and Rudyark Kipling share parallels in 
iography and in attitude toward colonialism, seeking to justify “the 
White Man’s burden.” 
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1151. Grove, J. Edgar. “How to Pay for Writing,” pp. 148-151. Vanity 
resses serve a need: they publish the work of people who want to be 
published and who can be published in no other way. The “average vanity 
author—old, stupid, unprincipled, vain, and . . . easy to hate’’—deserves 
nothing, but gets something—a book literately rewritten. Ph.D’s seeking 
out vanity houses are in some ways worse than the admittedly ignorant, 
because, thinking that they know, they disdain checking such matters as 
spelling and facts. ‘Their books are the worst to work on.” 


, LV:4, April 1961. 


1152. Bedford, Sybille. ‘The Last Trial of Lady Chatterley,” pp. 132- 
136, 138, 141-155. The trial in London in October and early November, 
1960, of Lady Chatterley'’s Lover (which resulted in a Not-Guilty verdict 
for the book) is summarized, with excerpts from testimony reproduced. 

— John S. Phillipson 


ETC., XVII:4, December 1960. 


1153. Steinberg, Erwin R. ‘The Stream-of-Consciousness Novelist: An 
Inquiry into the Relation of Consciousness and Language,” Pe. 423-439. 
Since consciousness is multi-dimensional and partly non-verbal, it is im- 

ssible for the stream-of-consciousness itis to reproduce it in the 
inear medium of language. He can only create an illusion of the actual 
flow of thought and awareness. 


1154. White, Howard. ‘Profundity in Aphorisms,” pp. 473-478. The 
“profundity” of an aphorism depends, not on its usability, but on the 
insight it displays into the obscurities of language. 


1155. Grove, Victor. ‘The Psychology of ‘Thou,’” pp. 478-481. The 
loss of the intimate pronoun “thou” in English seems to be related to 
the Englishman’s objectivity and lack of intimacy in human relationships. 
The more democratic and less formal American fills the lack by using 
first names. 

— James C. Austin 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XIV:3, Fall 1960. 


1156. Watkins, Floyd C. ‘William Faulkner, the Individual, and the 
World,” pp. 233-247. In public pronouncements since his winning of 
the Nobel Prize, Faulkner most frequently “emphasizes the worth of the 
individual in conflict with the weight and mass of Americans and their 
ideas” —the clash between the individual and the social order. One of 
the clearest of Faulkner's fictional works dealing with the place of the 
individual in the modern world is the novelette O/d Man. The central 
character finds himself in conflict with the forces of nature, represented 
by the flooding Mississippi, and with organized civilization, which has 
imprisoned him. This novelette seems to indicate that “individuality is an 
impossible ideal in the world, but a man is a man only to the extent that 
he attempts to achieve that impossibility.” 
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1157. Cowan, Louise. ‘The Communal World of Southern Literature,” 
pp- 248-257. In most important writers of our time—Joyce, Yeats, Eliot, 
Gide, Hemingway, Camus, Kafka, even Frost—the most insistent theme 
is loneliness. ‘Man struggles alone . . . against impossible odds in an 
absurd situation.” The artist has become an alien. But this loneliness is 
absent from the literary works of the Southern renaissance. Ransom’s 
chief theme is communal: his poems depict “a world bound together by 
a genuine culture.” This communal world of Southern literature may 
be found also in the works of Donald Davidson, Allen Tate, Faulkner, 
Warren, Katherine Anne Porter, Eudora Welty, Stark Young. “The South 
has preserved, somehow, those qualities which sustain a writer—cultural 
beliefs, a code of manners, a rich spoken language.” 


1158. Sackett, S. J. “The Utopia of Oz,” pp. 275-291. The Oz books 
of L. Frank Baum have now influenced three generations of American 
children. These examples of Utopian fiction are rather conventional 
morally. But readers of these volumes may have been influenced to believe 
in numerous important and desirable ideals presented therein: individual 
freedom, the willing acceptance of personal responsibility, “the proposi- 
tion that money is relatively unimportant in life,” the possibility of better- 
ment of this world, the enjoyment to be derived from the work, the impor- 
tance of being contented, the value of non-conformity, the need for 
equality of the sexes, the value of substantial education, the madness of 
warfare, and the necessity of harmony between intellect and emotions. 


1159. Beaumont, Charles Allen. ‘“‘Swift’s Classical Rhetoric in ‘A Modest 
Proposal,’”’ pp. 307-317. Jonathan Swift, thoroughly trained in classical 
rhetoric, used extensively “the non-argumentative devices of ancient 
rhetoric in both his ironical and his non-ironical work.’ Among his 
ironical works “A Modest Proposal” displays his use of the devices of 
classical rhetoric in both structure and development. Its structure is 
modeled upon the classical five-part oration. The three major devices of 
classical rhetoric used by Swift are the ethical proof, achieved through the 
development of the moral character of the speaker or projector; diminu- 
tion, deployed in the reducing of man to animal to food; and refining, 
brought about by redefining through variation in words or treatment as 
in the equating of all the poor to beggars. 

— H. Grady Hutcherson 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XIV:3, Autumn 1960. 


1160. Brett, Philip, and Thurston Dart. “Songs by William Byrd in 
Manuscripts at Harvard,” pp. 343-365. A representative selection of the 
songs and psalms of William Byrd (1543-1623) is in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. From the music manuscripts of Byrd and of his contempor- 
aries can be drawn some tentative conclusions: none contains verse an- 
thems, a single English madrigal or English lute-song, or liturgical music 
for the Anglican church. 
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1161. Jackson, William A. ‘The Curse of Ernulphus,” pp. 392-394. 
Laurence Sterne’s incorporation of ‘The Curse of Ernulphus” in Tristram 
Shandy is responsible for the fact that Ernulf, — of Rochester (1114- 
1124) is remembered today as the author of an anathema that he probably 
did not write. 


1162. Ballou, Ellen B. ‘Horace Elisha Scudder and the Riverside Maga- 
zine,” PP. 426-452. The Riverside Magazine for Young People, published 
by Hurd and Houghton from 1867 to 1870 and edited by Horace Elisha 
Scudder, is interesting because of the editor’s critical comments on litera- 
ture for young people. Scudder believed that children should be given 
complete classics, uncensored and unabridged, and that ay a appreciation 
of the classics comes with repeated readings as the individual matures. 


1163. Edel, Leon. ‘The Text of The Ambassadors,” pp. 453-460. Al- 
though in 1950 it was discovered that two chapters of Henry James’s 
The Ambassadors had been published in reverse order, two texts have 
appeared since then duplicating the original error. Scholars have neglected 
to determine the text before they begin their explications. One of their 
omissions has been a proper consideration of the Methuen edition. 


With this issue HLB ceases publication. 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


JOHN O’LONDON’S, IV:70, February 2, 1961. 


1164. Barrows, John. “David Walker,” pp. 103-104. Walker, the author 
of the recently published Where the High Winds Blow, is a writer whose 
novels reflect his own individualistic, dramatically active, pantheistic life. 
He owes a debt to Hemingway and Graham Greene. 


, IV:72, February 16, 1961. 


1165. Bode, Carl. ‘Lawrence Durrell,” p. 169. The characters in the 
Alexandrian Quartet are not to be read “consistently for [the} realism 
in them,” but for the symbolism: several characters can be seen as tracing 
back to classical mythology and to the Tarot pack. 


1166. Church, Richard. ‘The Consistency of Genius’ (rev.-art., Essays 
and Introductions, W. B. Yeats), p. 176. Although much of Yeats’s 
imagery is, today, burned out, his devotion to a method which harnesses 
the energy of “the whole man” has a special value today. 


, 1V:74, March 2, 1961. 


1167. Catlin, George. ‘Lady Chatterley Revisited” (rev.-art., The Trial 
of Lady Chatterley, ed. C. H. Rolph), p. 224. The editor misstates the 
legal issue of the trial: the issue involved two clauses which were mentally 
confused, and the Prosecution handled the case incompetently. Though 
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the jury were told that they were not to act as censors, or to decide upon 
good taste, in the end both were necessary considerations. 


1168. Barrows, John. “John Wyndham,” p. 225. Instead of “‘science fic- 
tion,” Wyndham is concerned for the making of unpretentious but good 
popular art. Foremost a skillful entertainer, he has a general concern 
for truth. He believes that the English prefer the AO kind 
of science fiction and the Americans prefer the Verne-gadget kind. 


, 1V:76, March 16, 1961. 


1169. Furlong, Monica. ‘Second Thoughts on Screwtape’’ (rev.-art., The 
Screwtape Letters and Screwtape Proposes a Toast, C. S. Lewis), p. 288. 
Twenty years after the first issuance of Screwtape, Lewis still dazzles but 
is found unlikeable because of a Swiftian distaste for humanity; the new 
Letter focusses, in dyspeptic distaste, upon class—‘‘a lumpish Them”-— 
rather than upon individuals. 


1170. Barrows, John. “John Braine,” p. 295. Braine is pessimistic, most 
of the time, about a world which he finds becoming nastier and nastier; 
yet he unearths compassion in it. A novelist, he thinks, is a pathologist 


rather than a physician. 
— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VIII:2, February 1961. 


1171. Bayley, John. “The Novel and the Life Standard,” pp. 60-66. 
Today there seems to be a considerable body of critics and novelists who 
have raised a Life Standard: stressing that certain characters are on the 
side of life. Though what is really meant may be quite difficult to 
fathom, a partisan sense is evidently implied: some characters “‘live”’; 
others do not. Such an emphasis can be found not only in those novelists 
who imitate the kind of thing done by a Kingsley Amis; it also is apparent 
in the work of such novelists as George Eliot, E. M. Forster, D. H. Law- 
rence, and even Henry James. Jane Austen, not herself ‘‘a prisoner of the 
‘life’ imperative,” throws a great deal of light on novelists and critics who 
are. She never has to deny life and being to her enemies and to persons 
she disapproves of. Able to take a great deal for granted, her penetration 
into the heart of human behavior is unselfconscious and relaxed—in a way 
not possible to the proponents of “‘life,” whose Life Standard may be 
“simply a rephrasing of the ancient antagonism between authentique and 
bourgeois, conferring a new kind of status, and a fresh goal for self- 


consciousness, on those who are in the know.” 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XIII:3, Summer 1960. 


1172. Gold, Joseph. ‘Truth or Faulkner's ‘The Town,’ ” 
pp. 112-116. The publication of The Town seems to remove any doubt 


that Flem Snopes is “‘a parody of everyman at his weakest.” Flem’s rise 
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is brought about by social divisiveness; his evil is the evil of Jefferson it- 
self. The degeneration of man represented by the Snopeses is most horti- 
fying of all in the depiction of the four half-Indian, half-Snopes children, 
“representing a total misuse of all the t pegs latent in the New World.” 
For Faulkner, salvation from the world of the Snopeses rests in the eradi- 
cation of the system which engendered them. Artistically, The Town 
fails, since it is “weakened by sententious moralizing, a superficial struc- 
ture, undeveloped character, a contrived sequence of events, and an im- 
posed symbolism.” 


1173. Mooney, Stephen L. “Faulkner's “The Town’: A Question of 
Voices,” pp. 117-122. Since Faulkner uses three narrators for The 
Town — Gavin Stevens, V. K. Ratliff, and Charles Mallison — the point 
of view shifts with the narrator. Each of the three is “a connoisseur of 
Yoknapatawphan experience.” Gavin is well-educated, usually “correct” 
in language, given to rhapsodic utterance; Ratliff is “unreconstructed in 
grammar,” yet witty, wise, shrewd, even poetic on occasion; and young 
Charles, the protege of the two older men, combines the “humorous anec- 
dotal style’ of Ratliff with the polish and erudition of Gavin. These 
three together become the voice of the town, and Faulkner attempts to 
show the town as a consciousness “gradually manifesting itself as a total 
reality greater than any of its separable parts.” 


1174. Drake, Robert Y., Jr. “Comments on Two Eudora Welty Stories,” 
pp. 123-131. In “It’s All Because They Love You” Miss Welty, in a 
story of a feeble-minded girl almost dispatched to a mental institution 
by three well-meaning ladies, seems to illustrate ‘‘a kind of love which un- 
wittingly works for the destruction of that which it loves and in so doing 
becomes very nearly allied to hate.” In its character as mock-romance the 
story is akin to her comic-epic “Why I Live at the P.O.” with its mock- 
heroic “‘exalting of the ridiculous to the sublime.’ Miss Welty, neither 
presumptuous nor condescending, shows love and compassion “in her 
a and long look at life—life which is, at every moment, fraught with 

‘ ssibility of harmony and dissociation, the possibility of Heaven and 
Hell.” 


1175. Knight, Karl F. “Love as a Symbol in the Poetry of Ransom,” pp. 
133-140. Numerous critics have pointed out Ransom’s use of love as a 
symbol in the development of his major theme of the individual who, 
having lost his sense of unity, is unable to find satisfying expression or 
fulfillment in his artificially compartmentalized life. Less noticed has 
been his frequent use of love and physical passion as symbols in ap 
“which embody the theme of the dissociated sensibility.” The inability to 
express successfully love or passion “symbolizes an all-pervasive break- 
down of the individual’s ability to achieve full and unified experience 
and expression.” 


—H. Grady Hutcherson 
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MODERNA SPRAK, LIV:4, 1960. 


1176. Wood, Frederick T. “Some Aspects of Conditional Clauses in 
English,” pp. 355-364. “Conceded condition” is a third kind of condi- 
tional clause, besides the open and the rejected, or imaginary, condition. 
This condition implies neither doubt nor impossibility but rather fact. 
The range of meaning from doubt to certainty, and in the open condition, 
from probability to near improbability, has a definite bearing on the 
verbal forms permissible in conditional clauses. 


1177. Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘Fairly, Rather, and Pretty as Adverbs of De- 
gree,” pp. 372-381. “Pretty’’ as a modifier can subtract or add to the 
term modified; it can also add emphasis. ‘“‘Fairly’’ usually adds to the 
term modified, but it can be used neutrally. “Rather” is purely neutral, 
expressing neither approval or disapproval. Of the three, “‘pretty” is the 
strongest and the most colloquial. 

— Mary D. Smith 


MONTH, CCX], January and February 1961. 


1178. Gardner, W. H. “Anvil-Ding and the Tongue That Told,” Janu- 
ary, pp. 34-47, and February, pp. 82-95. The publication of The Jour- 
nals and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins (1959) and The Sermons and 
Devotional Writings of Gerard Manley Hopkins (1959) and the appear- 
ance of three books on Hopkins in the last three years indicate that in- 
terest in Hopkins remains strong and contradict Dr. Helen Gardner's as- 
sertion (Critical Quarterly, Summer 1959, p. 113) that “ ‘the movement 
of Hopkins’s stock on the critical market’” has been downward. 


, CCXI, March 1961. 


1179. Speaight, Robert. ‘Mr. Priestley, Falstaff and Establishment,” pp. 
152-159. Falstaff is Shakespeare’s “deepest penetration into the mystery 
of being’; he illustrates his creator's comprehensive vision. Shakespeare 
was much more interested in Falstaff than he was in Bolingbroke and Hal, 
but he did not identify the “establishment’’—political power and the rhe- 
toric it clothes itself in—with hypocrisy, as J. B. Priestley believes, even 
though he may leave the impression in the Falstaff plays that the pursuit 
of pleasure is ‘‘rather less harmful than the pursuit of power.” 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


NONPLUS, IV, Winter 1960. 
With this issue, the present series will be “suspended for the time being.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VIII:2, February 1961. 


1180. Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘“‘Notes for a Revised Life of William Jack- 
son,” pp. 43-47. Peter Stuart’s life of Jackson, which appeared in the 
Oracle shortly after Jackson’s death in 1795, “depicts Jackson as a danger- 
ous and unlovable rogue.” Arrested for high treason, Jackson died in the 
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courtroom — murdered, according to one newspaper, though a coroner's 
juty reported suicide by poison. Most of the newspapers ignored his 
death editorially. Stuart knew Jackson personally. 


1181. Macdonald, A. “An Anglo-Saxon Survival?” pp. 47-48. A passage 
in “the Life of Christina, the twelfth-century recluse,” suggests lines in 
Beowulf (il. 612-614, 620-622, 2020-2021) describing two noble ladies 
as cup-bearers at a feast. Christina refused consummation of her marriage 
and scorned earthly pleasures; by having her act as cup-bearer at a ban- 
quet, her parents hoped to lessen her resistance to these things. 


1182. Davis, Norman. “The Earliest ‘Do-Not,’” pp. 48-49. Holographic 
evidence suggests that a passage in The Early South-English Legendary 
(late 13th century) concerning St. Scholastica ‘‘should not be regarded as 
a genuine forerunner of the do not construction.” This controverts the 
belief of Victor Engblom in his 1938 monograph On the Origin. . . 
of the Auxiliary Do. 


1183. Mayhew, George. ‘Two Entries of 1702-3 for Swift’s Polite 
Conversations,’ pp. 49-50. Two expressions jotted down in abbreviated 
form by Swift in 1702-3 in a pocket notebook appeared in 1738 in 
his Polite Conversations. If Swift began collecting material for the Con- 
versations in 1702, the time spent (36 years) coincided with that claimed 
by his mouthpiece, “Simon Wagstaff’; the abbreviated recording of 
these from actual speech was ‘“Wagstaff’s” method, too. 


1184. Rawson, C. J. “Parnell’s Night-Piece on Death,” pp. 50-51. Pro- 
fessor B. N. Bronson, commenting that the 18th-century practice of 
capitalizing all nouns makes possible refinements of meaning lost to us, 
cites Parnell’s Night-Piece as an example. Actually, the capitalization in 
that poem is not handled consistently; Professor Bronson’s rule is weak- 
ened by this fact. 


1185. Shugrue, Michael. ‘Richard Savage in the Columns of Applebee's 
Criginal Weekly Journal,” pp. 51-52. At least five items show Apple- 
bee using Savage's notoriety to attract readers. These are Aaron Hill’s 
Epilogue to Savage’s play, Sir Thomas Overbury; two poems by Savage; 
and two news items of his arrest and trial for an occidental killing. 


1186. Elder, A. T. ‘A Johnson Borrowing from Addison?” pp. 53-54. 
Although Johnson’s anecdote in Rambler No. 10, about the man who 
carried something hidden and refused to disclose what it was, may have 
come from Plutarch, Robert Burton, or Jeremy Taylor, it was probably 
borrowed unconsciously from Spectator No. 221. 


1187. Dixon, P. “ “The Man of Manners’ and O.E.D.,” pp. 54-55. The 
anonymous and undated courtesy book The Man of Manners (c. 1735) 
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contributes seven words or phrases for OED (though not all are recorded 
therein), some of them of earlier citation, and comments pungently ‘“‘on 
contemporary speech-habits.”’ 


1188. Laski, Marghanita, and others. “O.E.D.: Earlier Quotations,” p 
55. Eight words and phrases representing earlier uses than those recorded 
in OED are cited. 


1189. Hendrickson, J. Raymond, and H. W. Starr. “A Mistaken Reading 
in Gray’s ‘Vah, Tenero,’”’ pp. 55-56. The word insederit in line 29 of 
Gray’s Latin translation of Gilbert Cowper's ‘‘Away, let nought to Love 
displeasing,’ taken from John Mitford’s handwritten copy, is a misreading 
of inviderit. 


1190. Tucker, Susie I. “Predatings from Samuel Richardson’s Familiar 
Letters,” pp. 56-57. In the Familiar Letters (1741), Richardson used 
five words in senses earlier than those cited in OED. 


1191. Hendrickson, J. Raymond, and Herbert W. Starr. “Two Poems 
Attributed to Gray,” pp. 57-58. Information is sought on two poems 
attributed to Gray: (1) “Lines on Dr. Robert Smith,” written when the 
chestnut trees at Trinity College were in danger of destruction by order 
of Smith, Master there 1742-68. Nothing seems to be known of the tree 
threat or of a Ms owned by Prof. Adam Sedgwick in which the poem 
(a quatrain, with a second stanza said to have once existed) was preserved. 
(2) The Poetical Rondeau, of doubtful authenticity, allegedly contained 
in a letter from Gray to a Dr. Curzon. John Young probably wrote the 
poem and attributed it to Gray in jest, claiming to have received the 
letter containing it from Curzon. 


1192. Hendrickson, J. Raymond, and Herbert W. Starr. “The Final 
Couplet of Gray's Candidate,” pe. 58-59. The last word of this couplet, 
left blank in the original with eight dashes for letters, probably was 
supposed to be twitches (i.e., masturbates). Information is sought on 
this couplet for an edition of Gray’s poems. (The authors are at Temple 
University.) 


1193. Spencer, David G. “Gentleman John and Jack Plausible,” pp. 
60-61. The presence of two John Palmers at Drury Lane in the 18th 
century has confused modern editors and critics. The older actor (1728- 
60) was known as “Gentleman John’; the younger (1742-98), as 
“Jack Plausible.”’ 


1194. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1764),” pp. 61-63. 
Entries for February, 1764, are transcribed. 


1195. Cordasco, Francesco. ‘The Twisleton Junius: A Suppressed Pass- 
age of Junius Restored,” pp. 63-64. The 19th-century edition of Junius 
by Edward Twisleton, which reproduced photographically all the extant 
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Mss written by Junius, has too long been ignored. It shows a suppressed 
passage on the mother of George III in Letter 42 and permits definite 
ascription of the letter to Junius. Future editors of Junius should check 
Twisleton’s edition. 


1196. Oxford, M. Y. “Words from Betsy Sheridan’s Journal,” PP. 64- 
67. Fifty-five words are cited from this late 18th-century journal which 
represent usages antedating their earliest citations in OED. 


1197. Green, David Bonnell. ‘New Letters of Sir Walter Scott: 1813- 
1831” (cont.), pp. 67-70, 72. Letters to six correspondents and one from 
a correspondent are transcribed. The letters are to the artist Edward Bird 
complimenting him upon his sketch in oils of the battle of Chevy Chase; 
to Owen Rees, John Murray, William Laidlaw, William Stewart Watson, 
S. C. Michell, and Sophia Domergue, the last in reply to a note from her, 
also reproduced. (To be concluded) 

— John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA, LIV:1, First Quarter 1960. 


1198. Munby, A. N. L. “The Acquisition of Manuscripts by Institutional 
Libraries,” pp. 1-15. Many institutional libraries, expecting Mss to be 
given to them, “do not acquire manuscripts as energetically as printed 
books.” The smaller institutional library can best build up a Ms collec- 
tion with potentialities for research by (1) purchasing modestly priced 
medieval Mss with named scribes, dates, ak places, concentrating (for 
textual purposes) on lesser known works and avoiding highly priced 
illuminated Mss; (2) acquiring historical papers only in complete col- 
lections and leaving large collections of modern historical papers to large 
libraries (because of the problems involved in granting access to such 
papers); and (3) being cautious, for similar reasons, about papers of 
recently dead literary figures. 


1199. Rostenberg, Leona. ‘Thomas Thorpe, Publisher of ‘Shake-Speares 
Sonnets,’”’ pp. 16-37. Although Thorpe was “associated with forty 
known publishing ventures” between 1600 and 1625 (the quality of 
which attests to his literary discrimination), his most productive and 
mien period was 1606-1609. During these years he published plays 
and masques by Jonson, Chapman, and Marston. Since these men were 
hostile to Shakespeare, since Thorpe’s only connection with Shakespeare 
was an unauthorized publication (the Sonnets in 1609), and since 
Thorpe later dedicated a volume to John Florio (a member of the hostile 
group, eager to malign Shakespeare), it seems reasonable to believe “that 
by his personal acquaintances and sequence of publications, Thorpe was 
the agent of Shakespeare’s enemies.” After 1616 Thorpe’s interest in 
publishing declined, and he died a pauper in an almshouse. 
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1200. Shawcross, John T. ‘Certain Relationships of the Manuscripts of 
Comus,” pp. 38-56. Examination of deletions and additions and of 
verbal similarities, together with an analysis of the changes in stage di- 
rections (a table listing these changes is appended), indicates that the 
Bridgewater Ms was transcribed from a copy of the Trinity Ms, that the 
1637 edition was set “from this same intermediate copy, revised by correc- 
tions and additions from the Trinity MS,” and that the 1645 edition was 
based, with alterations, on that of 1637. Furthermore, an investigation 
of Milton’s handwriting reveals that the masque as we know it today 
incorporates revisions made in 1637 or 1638 and is not the version 
originally presented in 1634. Finally, the extant Mss of the songs by 
Lawes do not derive from the Bridgewater Ms but from an incomplete 
revision of Comus postdating the original Trinity Ms. 


1201. Dustin, John E. “The 1735 Dublin Edition of Swift's Poems,” 
pp. 57-60. An analysis of the cancels in this edition (which often occur 
at the points where the chronological order of the poems is broken) 
suggests that the dates given by George Faulkner, the printer, may not 
be reliable (although they are accepted, for the most part, by Sir Harold 
Williams in his edition). 


1202. Lowens, Irving. “The American Songster Before 1821: A List of 
Incomplete and Unlocated Titles,” pp. 61-69. This list contains the 
names of 113 collections of “three or more secular poems intended to 
be sung,” issued between 1750 and 1820, copies of which have not been 
located. 


1203. Parsonage, Douglas G. “An Unrecorded German Translation,” & 
69. Die Brittische Apocalypse (1784), a political allegory about the 
American Revolution, has not been previously described, although it 
appears to be a translation of a 1782 French work listed in Sabin (no. 
1759). 


, LIV:2, Second Quarter 1960. 


1204. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “A Mirror for Bibliographers: Duplicate 
Plates in Modern Printing,” pp. 83-88. Bibliographers must give more 
attention to the text of modern novels and to the technological processes 
of modern printing, for it is “folly to persuade ourselves that modern 
literature constitutes a separate bibliographical domain in which we can 
waive the requisite knowledge of printing practice.” Examples drawn 
from modern American novels illustrate various problems involved in 


dealing with books printed from duplicate plates. 


1205. Kaufman, Paul. ‘The Eighteenth-Century Forerunner of the Lon- 
don Library,” pp. 89-100. Although few facts are known about the 
London Library Society (founded in 1785; closed some time between 
1801 and 1817), it should not be forgotten because it was the first sub- 
scription library in London, the forerunner of the present London Library, 
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and a “notable focus and expression of English dissent.” Examination of 
the titles listed in the original catalogue of the institution and investi- 

tion of the lives of its original directors and members show that “the 
study of a single library can open any tg i of large dimensions in 
social and intellectual history,” and that this Library in particular “reflects 
the rapidly focussing movements of the revolutionary period.” 


1206. Leed, Jacob. “Two Notes on Johnson and The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,” pp. 101-110. (1) Donald J. Greene’s suggestion (PMLA, LXXIV: 
1, 1959, pp. 75-84) that Samuel Johnson may have been connected with 
the ‘Foreign Books’’ section of the Gentleman’s Magazine between 1741 
and 1743 should now be accepted as a fact because of the similarity 
between a passage in this section and one known to be by Johnson, the 
use there of phrases characteristically Johnsonian, and the coincidence 
of the decline of that section and the end of Johnson’s association with 
the magazine. (2) Stylistic evidence indicates that Johnson was probably 
the author of a translation of a work on cryptography that appeared 
serially in GM in 1742; this “Art of Deciphering’’ was also pokes the 
source of Johnson’s erroneous statement, in his Dictionary, that h begins 
only first syllables. 


1207. Bowers, R. H. “Some Early Apostrophes to Printing,” pp. 113- 
115. Three little-known comments on printing, by Pierre Boaistuau in 
1581, Thomas Milles in 1613, and William London in 1658, are here 
quoted. 


1208. Williams, Franklin B., Jr. ‘Those Careless Elizabethans: Names 
Bewitched,” pp. 115-119. Numerous examples (with identifying serial 
numbers from the Short-Title Catalogue) show some of the kinds of 
mistakes Elizabethans made in proper names: spelling variants, con- 
fusion of Christian names, compositor’s misreadings, inaccurate attribu- 
tions of knighthoods and baronetcies. 


1209. Ringler, William. “The Praise of Musicke, by John Case,” pp. 119- 
121. The similarity of point of view in this work and in Apologia 
Mausices, in addition to contemporary testimony, indicates that its main 
entry in STC should be under Case’s name. 


1210. Blanck, Jacob. ‘“‘Artemus Ward His Book, 1862,” pp. 121-125. 

A list of signature marks in the four printings of this work dated 1862 

and bibliographical descriptions of these printings are here given, supple- 

rns and correcting entry 1524 in the Bibliography of American 
terature. 


1211. White, William. ‘Walt Whitman’s Short Stories: Two Addenda,” 
P. oo Two items are added to the 24 listed in PBSA, LII:4, 1958, pp. 
00-306. 
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, LIV:3, Third Quarter 1960. 


1212. Vieth, David M. “A Textual Paradox: Rochester's ‘To a Lady 
in a Letter,’ pp. 147-162. The early texts of this poem can be divided 
into three versions, and one Ms text of each of the three is printed here, 
with all the variants given. The third version exists in four texts, two of 
which seem to derive from one hypothetical Ms and two from another. 
It is a paradox that this third version, “which an editor is bound to 
adopt, is the only one of the three versions whose variants cannot be 
resolved with full confidence.’ Nevertheless one may conclude that the 
best text of this version is Harvard Ms Eng. 636F (which is the basis of 
the modernized text presented here). 


1213. Frick, George F. “Mark Catesby: The Discovery of a Naturalist,” 
pp. 163-175. “Some of the obscurity which surrounds the man may be 
penetrated by a careful examination of material found in the rts 


Morgan Library copy of his great book,” Natural History of Carolina, 


Florida, and the Bahama Islands (1731-1743). Of particular interest is 
a 1761 letter (printed here) from George Edwards to Thomas Pennant 
which clarifies several points about Catesby’s early years and his death, 
besides illustrating “an unbroken line of descent of British naturalists” 
from John Ray through Catesby and Edwards to Pennant. 


1214. Riley, Lyman W. “A Variant Edition of Ockham’s Summa Log- 
icae,” p. 176. The University of Pennsylvania copy of this work contains 
an odd variant—two conjugate leaves printed in gothic—, probably the re- 
sult of a need for additional copies of certain sheets after Higman, the 
printer, had disposed of his only font of roman type. 


1215. Kilgour, Frederick G. “Harvey Manuscripts,” pp. 177-179. 
This checklist contains the titles of 18 works by William Harvey which 
are not known to be in existence but which are referred to in his known 
works or in the works of three other 17th-century writers (Charles Scar- 
burgh, John Aubrey, Charles Goodall). 


1216. Fried, Harvey. ‘The Early Quartos of Brome’s Northern Lasse,” 
pp- 179-181. Collation of six copies of the first quarto (1632) of this 
comedy by Richard Brome reveals several kinds of variants (changes 
in title-page, incorrect scene numbers, altered stage directions) and sug- 
gests that Q3 (1684) was based on a copy of Q1 similar to the Harvard 
and Folger copies. 


1217. Kaufman, Paul. ‘Establishing Berkeley's Authorship of Guardian 
Papers,” pp. 181-183. Although A. A. Luce, in his edition of Berkeley's 
Guardian essays, alters the traditional list ascribed to Berkeley, two letters 
in the Bodleian (which include the traditional list in the hand of Berke- 
ley’s son) show that this list is authoritative and should be accepted. 
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1218. Brooks, Roger L. ““A Census of Matthew Arnold’s Poems (1853),” 
pp. 184-186. This volume seems to be more scarce than bibliographers 
in the past have admitted; a list is here given of 46 libraries or collections 


containing a copy. 


1219. Haber, Tom Burns. “The War Memorial at Sudbury, Ontario,” 
. 186-188. The quatrain Kipling wrote for inscription on this memorial 
was almost rejected in favor of one supposedly written by a “‘local poet,” 
when an Ottawa newspaper editor discovered that the “local poet” had 
merely offered a garbled version of four lines by Housman; the Kipling 
quatrain (‘‘We, giving all, gained all’’) has since become well known. 


1220. White, William. ‘A Checklist of A. E. Housman’s Writings in 
Latin,” pp. 188-190. This list contains references to the two known 
poems and the ten known prose pieces that Housman composed in Latin. 


, LIV:4, Fourth Quarter 1960. 


1221. Korn, Bertram W. “Benjamin Levy: New Orleans Printer and 
Publisher,” pp. 221-264. Benjamin Levy (1786-1860), ‘‘the first impor- 
tant Jewish nmr tape ed in the South, operated a book and stationery 
story, a bookbinding establishment, and a printing and publishing house 
in New Orleans between 1811 and 1841. His 109 known imprints (a 
bibliography of which is here given) show that he specialized in legal 
works (such as the Louisiana Term Reports and Livingston’s Penal Code) 
and in works pertaining to business (such as the New-Orleans Price- 
Current, which he founded). (Also included are eight plates and a short- 
title list of imprints by Alexander Levy, Benjamin’s son.) 


1222. Mayfield, John S. “Sidney Laniet’s Tiger-Lilies: A Bibliographical 
Mystery,” pp. 265-272. This Lanier novel (1867) exists in two states: 
in one, the title-page is a cancel; in the other, it is conjugate with the 
leaf on which appear pp {iii}-iv. Presumably there was a state preceding 
these two, in which the title-page chatiinal an error (corrected by the 
later cancel), but no copies of this state are known to exist. A complete 
bibliographical description of the book is here given, and excerpts from 
documents relating to the copyrighting of the work show that the original 
title-page error probably was not the result of any difficulty about the 
copyright notice. 


1223. Davis, Curtis Carroll. “Wise Words from Virginia: The Pub- 
lished Writings of John S. Wise, of the Eastern Shore and New York 
City,” pp. 273-285. Wise (1846-1913), Virginia and New York poli- 
tician, lawyer, orator, sportsman, and author, has been neglected in the 
South because he turned Republican, yet the writings of this “compositely 
American author” (which include a novel, a dog book, and autobiogra- 
phical works) deserve to be remembered. A checklist of 67 items is 
given. 
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1224. Kolb, Gwin J., and James H. Sledd. ‘The History of the Sneyd- 
Gimbel and Pigott-British Museum Copies of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary,” 
pp. 286-289. The provenance of these “‘valuable,” “intriguing” copies 
of the Dictionary has finally been traced. Both were sold from Johnson's 
library to Charles Marsh in 1785; Richard Heber bought both in 1816; 
and Thomas Thorpe bought both in 1835. Thorpe then sold them sep- 
arately, presumably to Sneyd and to Pigott. 


1225. Neill, D. G. “John Case, The Praise of Musicke,” p. 293. The 
Bodleian Library has been given Joseph Haslewood’s copy of this book 
(cf. PBSA, LIV:2, 119-121), which contains the Bassus part of William 
Byrd’s setting of Thomas Watson’s poem about Case. 


1226. Shawcross, John T. “The Manuscripts of Comus: An Addendum,” 
pp. 293-294. Several new pieces of evidence (particularly the discovery 
that Milton did mot use an Italian e in his Bachelor of Arts signature) 
support the conclusions about the Mss of Comus set forth in PBSA, 
LIV:1, 38-56. 


1227. Randall, David A. ‘Two States of Two Lives,” p. 295. Examina- 
tion of copies in the Lilly Library shows that the first trade edition of 
William Ellery Leonard’s Two Lives (1925) exists in two states (in one, 
lines 2 and 3 on p. 63 are reversed). 


1228. White, William. “Housman in Sudbury, Ontario,” p. 295. The 
account of Housman and Sudbury, reported in PBSA, LIV:3, 186-188, as 
from an unpublished Ms, “‘has actually been published three times.” 


1229. Benkovitz, Miriam J. “Ronald Firbank in Periodicals,” pp. 295- 
297. Although it is ‘almost unknown” that Firbank published some 
short works in periodicals, he did in fact publish five short pieces 
between 1904 and 1906 and two excerpts from novels in 1919 and 
1923. These items (described here) show that by 1904 he had already 
“evolved his own sense of experience, his own subject.” 

— G. Thomas Tanselle 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXVII:1, January-February 1961. 


1230. Trilling, Lionel. “On the Modern Element in Modern Literature,” 
pp. 9-35. The modern element in modern literature is not the faith in 
sanity and civilized order that Matthew Arnold expected, but rather 
“the bitter line of hostility to civilization which runs through it.” The 
teacher deals with subjects best considered “quite unconsciously or in 
the privacy of our own conscious minds.”” Doing so in public is not easy, 
and probably not decent. Yet, committed to the literature he teaches, 
he must be committed to the uncomfortable “idea” raised by prolegomenal 
books like Frazer’s The Golden Bough, Nietzche’s The Birth of Tragedy 
and The Genealogy of Morals, Freud’s Civilization and its Discontents, 
Diderot’s Ramean’s Nephew, Dostoyevsky’s Notes from Underground, 
and Tolstoy's Death of Ivan Ilytch. 
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1231. Thompson, John. “Other People’s Affairs,” pp. 117-124. Our 
novels become more and more like essays; we use them to find out what 
things are like, what to gossip about. Paul Goodman, in the “short 
speeches” with which he interrupts Our Visit to Niagara, perhaps responds 
to this demand that fiction provide material for conversation. Barbara 
Probst Solomon’s The Beat of Life can be understood largely in terms 
of its accuracy as a reflection of a kind of life. Among its virtues, it 
makes the reader think that this is “how things must be.” And John H. 
Updike’s Rabbit, Run is too much like “sheer fiction’’ for us to like it; 
its “unctious skill is there to confuse us.” 


1232. Adams, Robert M. ‘Views of Conrad,” pp. 124-130. Although 
ocelyn Baines has more facts at his disposal than his predecessor, G. 
Jean-Aubrey, his Joseph Conrad: A Critical Biography is marred by over- 
sights, stylistic crudity, and hollow critical thinking. But Conrad critics 
have always tended to cancel one another out. The trouble is that the man 


and his art were too exotic to be domesticated. 
— Stuart Levine 


PMLA, LXXIV:1, March 1959. 


1233. Patrides, C. A. “Milton and the Protestant Theory of the Atone- 
ment,” pp. 7-13. Objections to Milton’s presentation of the Atonement 
in P.L. III are based upon his alleged overly legal view and his concep- 
tion of a tyrannous God. Yet, though he. uses all major theories of the 
Atonement—“‘recapitulation,” ‘‘satisfaction,” “ransom,” and ‘“‘substitu- 
tion”—Milton in emphasizing the last of these (‘‘substitution”) was 
simply following the accepted views of his time, the product of the 
Reformation. Moreover, “substitution” emphasizes not only the court- 
room strictness of the Divine Justice of the Father, but also the free 
and loving offering of Himself by the Son “to pacify the wrath of God.” 


1234. Aden, John M. “Dryden and the Imagination: The First Phase,” 
pp. 28-40. Dryden’s critical work up through the Essay of Heroic Plays 
(1672) reveals the development of his theory in his use of the related 
terms, fancy, imagination, wit, humour. These show a progression from 
imagination and fancy as equivalent perceptive faculties needing the 
restraint of judgment; toward their conception as the creative faculty 
(with wit as its expressive form); toward imagination as the central cre- 
ative term, comprising “invention, or finding of the thought” and “fancy, 
or the variation . . . or moulding, of that thought,’ but still subject 
to the check of judgment; to fancy or imagination as the autonomous 
artistic faculty. Dryden’s usages vary with his purposes (defending rime, 
answering critics, etc.), but show an overall progression from emphasis 
on the mimetic function to emphasis on the creative, inventive, individual- 
izing (by humour) function of art. 


1235. Jones, W. Powell. “Science in Biblical Paraphrases in 18th-Century 
England,” pp. 41-51. Following the scientists’ attempts to prove the 
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compatability of science and religion, 18th-century poets such as Christo- 
pher Smart, Edward Young, and William Thompson used the scientists’ 
examples (from Job, the Psalms, and the Prayer Book) in paraphrases and 
poetic essays in praise of God. Further examples of expansion of the 

etic imagination by science are in poems on the creation and on the 
fast judgment which use scientific imagery. In the early part of the cen- 
tury the emphasis was on the order and unity of the universe; in the 
later part it was on homely countryside phenomena, anticipating 19th- 


century romanticism. 


1236. Hart, Jeffrey. ‘“‘Akenside’s Revision of The Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion,” pp. 67-74. Mark Akenside’s extensive revisions of his major poem 
show increased poetic power and political and philosophical shifts indi- 
cating his involvement in his time. The changes include a simplification 
of diction, an increase in archaisms (after Spenser) and in syntactical 
inversions, a modification of his aesthetic theory, and a new political 
conservatism. These changes may result partly from biographical factors 
(the poet as protégé and friend of Jeremiah Dyson), partly from changes 
in English taste at midcentury, and partly from reflection on political 
events such as the Wilkes affair. 


1237. Greene, D. J. “Some Notes on Johnson and the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,” pp. 75-84. The indefiniteness of Samuel Johnson's precise part 
in G.M. contributes to the incompleteness of his canon. Twelve notes 
on problems of attribution indicate the need for further study by sug- 
gesting new attributions, confirming or refuting others, refuting rejec- 
tions, uncovering mentions of Johnson by others, and so on. 


1238. Parrish, Stephen Maxfield. ‘Dramatic Technique in the Lyrical 
Ballads,” pp. 85-97. Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, despite persuasive 
evidence of their “contemporaneity’”’ (PMLA, LXIX:3, June 1954, 486- 
522), were at least regarded by Wordsworth as “experiments” and con- 
tained innovations in dramatic form, characterization, and narrative tech- 
nique. They were balladic in form and narrative content and “lyrical” 
in both the musical and subjective senses. The innovation was not only 
in colloquial diction, but in emphasis on 2 teapot ag reactions of 
narrators (including the poet as a personage of the poem) and characters 
rather than on story or events. Though Wordsworth did not sustain 
this emphasis, its truly experimental quality in 1798 is substantiated 
by the failure of Robert Southey—himself experimenting in dramatic 
verse—to appreciate its significance. 


1239. Marshall, James F. ‘‘Alfred de Vigny and William Charles Mac- 
ready,” pp. 98-101. The actor Macready, critical of Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton’s play Richelieu, served almost as collaborator in its composition, 
consulting his friend de Vigny about the Cardinal. De Vigny’s novel 
Cing Mars, used by Bulwer-Lytton in Richelieu, was much the more critical 
of the Cardinal. In the leading role Macready was still dissatisfied 
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with Richelieu and engaged de Vigny in the controversy. But the poet 
was more interested in the actor's Shakespearean roles, and his appreciation 
for Shakespeare was considerably influenced by Macready. 


1240. Miller, James E., Jr. “The Confidence-Man: His Guises,” pp 
101-111. The uniqueness of The Confidence-Man (1857) is not in its 
reflection of a new pessimism in Melville, for the Confidence Man has as 
many guises outside the novel (e.g., missionaries in the South Seas) as 
within it, and the theme of the inapplicability of Heavenly law amid 
the persistence of terrestrial evil is Melville’s major theme. However, in 
making Satan his protagonist and reducing him to comic proportions, Mel- 
ville produced a satire or comic allegory (opposed to the more limited epic 
or tragic view) in which he presented enuliannpiale “the realistic West- 
ern narrative, the symbolic American satire, and the universal allegory.” 


1241. Jones, Alexander E. “Point of View in The Turn of the Screw,” 
pp. 112-122. Interpretation hinges on Henry James's first-person narrator, 
the governess. She is not “a sex-starved spinster, a hysterical | saat 
subject to hallucinations, a deliberate liar, or an embodiment of ignorance 
and repression,” nor is she ‘‘a ‘Christ-symbol,’ [or] a ‘Good Angel.’’’ She 
is rather a reliable, and even self-deprecatory, recorder of events, and the 
ghosts of Quint and Miss Jessel are real, in keeping with the conven- 
tions that ghosts may be seen by some and not by others and that the 
narrator may not permanently deceive the reader. The governess does 
save her charges, though one dies, for she is battling for their souls, 
not merely their lives. 


1242. Lang, Cecil Yelverton. ‘“Swinburne’s Lost Love,” pp. 123-130. It 
is clear ‘that something happened” to Swinburne between about 1862 and 
1865—very ‘shorekg ““a terrible disappointment in love.” The generally 
accepted explanation of Edmund Gosse’s Life—that the declared his 
love to ‘‘Boo” Faulkner, who thereupon laughed in his face—is based 
upon misinformation and sapieties and, more culpably, Gosse’s and 
later scholars’ misreading of the poet’s “The Triumph of Time,” which 
indicates that the love was undeclared. Evidence now points to Swin- 
burne’s cousin Mary Gordon as his unwitting love and to her announce- 
ment of her betrothal as the critical event. 


1243. Kirk, Clara M. “Reality and Actuality in the March Family Nar- 
atives of W. D. Howells,” pp. 137-152. In eight novels, a story, and a 
revised edition, Howells used the family of Basil March as witnesses and 
narrators of events. Howells’s “instinct of actuality” from his journal- 
istic training, illustrated in the strict chronology of events in the March 
narrative, contributed to the reality of his fiction. March is largely auto- 
biographical, yet as fictional narrator he is often imprecise in dating 
events (and is thus, as a fiction, realistic), while Howells as author is 
usually precise in adhering to actuality. March further expresses his own 
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and Howells’s increasing suspicion of romanticism and his deepening 
grasp of reality, involving a sense of “complicity” or involvement in hu- 
man suffering, based in part upon economic conditions of the time (N.Y. 
streetcar strike of 1889) and in part upon the religious doctrine of the 
Atonement. 


1244. Larrabee, Stephen A. “Notes... : Some American Notices of 
Lamb in 1828,” p. 157. Of three 1828 notices, that of the Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine may be termed a review, antedating by four years the 
previously noted “‘first American review.” 


1245. Perrine, Laurence. ‘Notes . .. : Browning’s Shrewd Duke,” pp. 
157-159. The Duke of ‘My Last Duchess” does not witlessly give him- 
self away to the Count’s emissary, nor was his Duchess “superficial and 
insipid.” His rhetorical skill and diplomatic deportment are evidence of 
the Duke’s shrewdness. Though he does reveal himself as worse than he 
intends, it is in terms of ‘Shuman worth, not wit,’”’ and he also reveals his 
Duchess as superior to his own estimate—‘‘but for the reader (not neces- 
sarily for the envoy).’’ Historically the Duke married the Count'’s 


daughter. 


, LXXIV:2, May 1959. 


1246. Moe, Henry Allen. “The Power of Poetic Vision,” pp. 37-41. 
William Langland’s ones The Vision of Piers the Plowman “both directly 
affected history and made history.’’ First written in 1362, it supplied 
watchwords for the peasants of Wat Tyler’s Rebellion in 1381. Also, in 
Passus VII of The Vision, Langland simplified and revised the emphasis 
of church law by pronouncing certain gifts for the general public effec- 
tive toward assuring salvation. In 1601, after Henry VIII's taking over 
of religious foundations, the court draughtsman of the legal statute used 
Langland as his model, and that statute remains the basis of all Anglo- 
American legal thought on charitable gifts and foundations. 


1247. Brown, Paul A., and others. “Annual Bibliography for 1958,” 


pp. 69-182. 
— John H. Wrenn 


, LXXIV:3, June 1959. 


1248. Kuhn, Sherman M. “The Vespasian Psalter Gloss: Original or 
Copy?” pp. 161-177. A detailed summary of features of the gloss and 
of the genealogical schemes relating to the gloss reveals that “the gloss 
of the Vespasian Psalter is, in all probability, an original and indepen- 
dent work.” The errors in the gloss tend to be of the kind that ‘‘an inde- 
pendent glossator rather than a copyist could be expected to make.” 


1249. Sutherland, Ronald. “The Romaunt of the Rose and Source Manu- 
scripts,” pp. 178-183. Stylistic evidence that only Ms A of the English 
version of the Romaunt of the Rose is the work of Chaucer is given 
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support by the conclusion that Fragment A was not composed by the 
same author as B and C. Internal evidence and source comparisons show 
that Ms A derives from a different source than B and C; this view also 
explains the difference of styles existing in the fragments of the Romaunt. 


1250. Lewalski, Barbara Kiefer. ‘‘Milton: Political Beliefs and Polemical 
Methods,” pp. 191-202. The apparent contradictions and — shift- 
ings of Milton’s polemical tracts can be properly explained by a careful 
consideration of the events and pressures of the Puritan Revolutionary 
eriod. Milton’s positions represent a practical approach to actual cir- 
cumstances; he never, however, based his political thought entirely on 
expediency. The “last tracts reveal Milton’s constant adherence to cer- 
tain fundamental political principles: the belief that the ends of govern- 
ment (religious and civil liberty) should be placed above every other 
consideration, the judgment that an aristocratic commonwealth is the best 

. , and the insistence that ‘inner liberty’ . . . is requisite for the 
enjoyment of political liberty and self-government.” 


1251. Ellis, William D., Jr. ‘Thomas D’Urfey, the Pope-Philips Quar- 
rel, and The Shepherd’s Week,” pp. 203-212. Thomas D’Urfey’s repu- 
tation as a writer who pandered to the mediocre tastes of his time in 
songs and ballads made him a target of the Scriblerus Club, and D’Urfey's 
rustic ballads enter into the Pope-Philips quarrel to provide Gay, in all 
probability, in The Shepherd's Week “a cudgel with which to beat Phil- 
ips.” This probability indicates that the Week is not “a harbinger of 
preromanticism’”’; instead, Gay and the other Scriblerians “in their con- 
tinued mocking of D’Urfey’s rustic ballads did not intend to encourage, 
but rather to hinder, the growth of a native poetry about the peasant.” 


1252. Baker, Sheridan. “Henry Fielding’s The Female Husband: Fact 
and Fiction,” pp. 213-224. The Female Husband, an anonymous, “‘nearly 
pornographic” 1746 pamphlet, is demonstrably an example of Fielding’s 
work ‘‘written quickly and for money.’ Taking the reported facts of 
the trial of a convicted female transvestite, Fielding fictionalizes the mate- 
rial in a manner which establishes his authorship of the piece. Typical 
os characters, phrases, incidents, and attitudes appear in the pam- 
phiet. 


1253. Bergmann, Fred L. ‘“‘Garrick’s Zara,” pp. 225-232. The longevity 
of Aaron Hill’s translation of Zara in the 18th-century theater is of 
particular interest when it is realized that it was actually Garrick’s version 
of Hill’s play that held the stage for so many years. The alterations 
made by Garrick attempt to bring Hill’s version closer to the spirit or 
intent of the original Voltaire or to tighten and speed the movement of 
the play. Other changes show Garrick’s attention to the development of 
character types and a distrust of speeches that rant or moralize. Garrick 
succeeds in creating from “a French play for the English stage’ a play 
more congenial to the English ‘‘genius.” 


| 
| 
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1254. Whitman, Robert F. “Beatrice’s ‘Pernicious Mistake’ in The 
Cenci,” pp. 249-253. The response to Beatrice has revealed confusion 
on the part of commentators on The Cenci. Shelley intends that she 
should be viewed as a human being striking out against Count Cenci, a 
symbol of tyranny, who embodies the major evils which curse mankind. 
Beatrice, however, unlike Prometheus, is “incapable of the one ideal and 
overwhelming act of love and forgiveness.” She is a tragic figure who 
commits an act, ‘understandable and even forgivable,” in strictly human 
terms, but which “violates some basic moral pom of the universe.” 
She takes upon herself what she believes to be God’s law, and Shelley 
clearly shows that “the gods she epee like her father’s, were false 
gods—the God of Wrath rather than the God of Love.” 


1255. Burd, Van Akin. “Background to Modern Painters: The Tradi- 
tion and the Turner Controversy,” pp. 254-267. A detailed history of 
the critical attitudes which resulted from a persistent misapplication of 
Reynolds's Discourses on Art explains the background for Ruskin’s defense 
of Turner in Modern Painters. The failure to understand Reynold’s 
views on nature had led to a dependence on tradition alone, which pro- 
vided the aesthetic base for continuing attacks by contemporaries on 
Turner's work. 


1256. Lawry, Jon S. ‘‘ ‘Death in the Woods’ and the Artist’s Self in 
Sherwood Anderson,” pp. 306-311. “Death in the Woods,” a short story 
which absorbed Anderson’s interest through much of his life, is filled 
“with great tear and artistic significance.” The story parallels and 
practices Anderson’s artistic beliefs. In the reaction of the narrator to 
the death of the woman in the woods, Anderson expresses the relation- 
ship of the self to fact and to creation. Through surrender of the self, 
“by imaginative and creative communion with the woman,” the narrator 
discovers a greater reality within himself. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XLV:4, December 1959. 


1257. Hurrell, John Dennis. ‘‘A Note on Farce,” pp. 426-430. Though 
farce has been relegated to the lowest position in the critic’s hierarchy, 
there is something in its nature which defies critical dismissal. Farce is 
a comment on the human situation, a comment which ignores the moral 
choices of tragedy and the social laws of comedy to deal with the 
practical solutions to the predicaments which men find themselves in. 


, XLVI:1, February 1960. 


1258. Brennan, Joseph X. “The Epitome Troporum Ac Schematum: The 
Genesis of a Renaissance Rhetorical Text,” pp. 59-71. During the cen- 
tury following the first of Johannes Susenbrotus’s Epitome 
it was the most widely used text on figures of speech. Susenbrotus sought 


to supply sound precepts and apt examples for young scholars and to pro- 
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vide a number of references to which they might turn for further study. 
He drew upon classical and medieval authors for his book, using most 
extensively Quintilian, Erasmus, Bede, Melancthon, and the unknown 
author of the Rhetorica ad C. Herennium. 

— Gene Knepprath 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXVII:4, Winter 1961. 


1259. McMaster, R. D. “Little Dorrit: Experience and Design,” pp. 
530-538. Dickens’s Little Dorrit is not the great bore, as Chesterton 
called it, nor as seditious as Marx, as Shaw called it. Dickens satirizes 
the contemporary outrages concerning money, rank, and righteousness in 
a structure of romance. The young Arthur Clennam is guided through 
London as through a Dantean fallen world. The book is based on the 
three stages of romance: the journey through the wasteland, the death 
struggle of the hero, and the accomplishment of the quest. The result 
is ‘a subtle and copious vision of man’s condition.” 

—R. E. Lee 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, I:2, April 1960. 


1260. Gransden, K. W. “Thoughts on Contemporary Fiction,” pp. 7-17. 
Standards of critical value tend to emerge in relation to works of a genera- 
tion earlier. Contemporary reputations are sometimes out of all proportion 
to real merit—that which enables us to re-read a work—, unlike the ‘book 
society” choice. Some writers begin as highbrows and then achieve middle- 
brow fame. The unsure basis of taste reflects the unsure moral basis of 
society, which seems to preclude courage or experiment in our art. Thus 
the “angry novelists” have done little or nothing with the art of writing. 
Few modern novels transform our world or create a world. 


1261. Jefferson, D. W. “A Note on Ivy Compton-Burnett,” pp. 19-24. 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s novels show the development of new possibilities 
“in the forms of the literary and social past.” The spareness and dryness 
of her art are, to an extent, assets, if seen as “‘an ironical reflection on 
the age which drives the artist to such disciplines to avoid banality.” 
Her ingenuity and virtuosity “demonstrate the liveliness’ of the resistance 
of her art “‘to such an age.” 


1262. O’Connor, Frank. ‘The Girl at the Gaol Gate,” pp. 25-33. In 
such a masculine enterprise as a literary renaissance, particularly in Ire- 
land, a woman can be permitted, at most, “to bring food to the prison 
gates.” Thus, for an Irishman, Mary Lavin presents problems. C. P. 
Snow’s Strangers and Brothers series could not have been written by an 
Irishman, because of the narrator’s essentially satisfied point of view; but 
the point of view, differently motivated, is like that of Mary Lavin, much 
more the novelist in her stories than O’Flaherty, O’Faolain, or Joyce, and 
a writer whose best work is likely to be in the novella. 


= 
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1263. Millgate, Michael. “Structure and Style in the Novels of C. P, 
Snow,” pp. 34-41. Success and love are the major themes developed at 
length in the Strangers and Brothers series, as aspects of Lewis Eliot's 
“inner” and “outer” experiences, which are played off against each other, 
Running through the sequence is the “strangers and brothers” theme, 
seen in terms of those who do and those who do not give themselves 
unreservedly in their personal relationships, separating those who are on 
the side of life and those who are against it. Snow’s great strength lies 
in his experience of society and his knowledge of men, which are presented 
in a deliberately cultivated austerity of manner which enables the author 
to ‘present the human situation in naked clarity.” 


1264. Scott-Kilvert, Ian. “Angus Wilson,” pp. 42-53. Wilson has 
pursued “the conception of the novel as a comic or satirical criticism of 
manners expressed in naturalistic terms.” His early work is primarily 
satirical, dealing with the psychological casualties of middle-class life. 
In Hemlock and After, he begins to ‘organize his creations into a social 
pee Anglo-Saxon Attitudes is more genial and relaxed, and 

roader in scope, an impressive but not quite successful panorama of 
contemporary society. The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot, with a more uni- 
versal subject, receives more leisurely treatment and takes a more affirma- 
tive approach. Wilson is a “‘corrupter’’ in the beneficent Socratic sense, 
and his best work probably still lies ahead. 


1265. Liddell, Robert. ‘The Novels of Elizabeth Taylor,” pp. 54-61. 
Mrs. Taylor’s art, essentially pictorial, has been misunderstood and mis- 
represented by critics. Her work is not purely derivative, differing sharply 
from that of Elizabeth Bowen, Virginia Woolf, and Ivy Compton-Burnett. 
Mrs. Taylor is guided by a ‘‘fine and true” moral sense, on which she 
does not try to found a system. She is not a great writer, but she writes 
very well, and her best work is probably yet to come. 


1266. Green, Peter. “The World of William Golding,” pp. 62-72. 
“Despite all his self-imposed limitations, [William Golding} remains the 
most powerful writer, the most original, the most profoundly imagina- 
tive, to have turned his hand to fiction in England since the war.” Man, 
for Golding, has become his own God, growing away from nature and 
himself. A mystic using the terms of Christian symbolism, Golding writes 
of the loss of innocence, man’s creation of his own purgatory, and, finally, 
reconciliation to the loss of a primal Eden, in a series of novels from 
Lord of the Flies through The Inheritors. 


1267. Kermode, Frank. “Fourth Dimension,” pp. 73-77. The first three 
novels of Durrell’s Alexandrian Quartet are characterized by “romantic 
putrescence,” but Clea goes a little further, with ‘more change, decay, 
and death,” brilliantly presented. Despite the great emphasis on the 
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erotic, the erotic is not the heart of Durrell’s book. It is “basically about 
art and the artist,’ with Pursewarden as the hero. Clea, readable in 
every page, adds almost nothing to what the other books have said on 
the primary topics. The whole work, however, “is an experiment of very 
great formal interest, a highly serious contribution to modern fiction.” 

—C. G. Thayer 


SALTIRE REVIEW, VI:22, Autumn 1960. 


1268. Fulton, Robin. Kirkyard Verse, Some Curious Old Scottish Epi- 
taphs,” pp. 43-45. “In the old days an epitaph could be anything from a 
sermon to a joke.” Countless excellent ones have been lost through the 
erosion of the stones. The old verses (several printed here) have “a 


decorum of their own, a definite sense of . . . right and wrong.” 
— John O. Waller 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, CIC:4, October 1958. 


1269. Thieme, Paul. “The Indo-European Language,” pp. 63-74. The 
Indo-European language, now completely vanished, can never be fully 
reconstructed. Its animal and plant names indicate that Indo-European 
originated in the area getween the Vistula and Elbe rivers, and was 
spoken before 3000 B.C. by people who lived in large family units; 
raised and stored barley; fished for salmon; domesticated and butchered 
many kinds of animals; built wheels, axles, and hubs; worked several 
metals; and employed a decimal number system. 


, CC:2, February 1959. 


1270. Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Pidgin Languages,” pp. 124-134. Pidgin 
languages, which arise when a dominant foreign group needs to communi- 
cate with a native population, often become fully developed creolized 
languages a generation later, when native children who know only the 
pidgin language mature. These languages are usually not written and 
their vocabularies are small (700-1500 words), but they employ complex 
grammatical systems and they permit adequate communication. Those 
interested in a universal language should consider the import of pidgin 
languages. 


, CC:5, May 1959. 


1271. Darlington, C. D. “The Origins of Darwinism,” pp. 60-66. 
Many Victorians believed that the theory of evolution was neither true 
nor original with Darwin. Fleemin Jenkin argued in 1867 that hereditary 
changes would be lost when the mutated individuals bred with the domi- 
nant majority. Others argued that Darwin had not explained man’s moral, 
spiritual, and religious character. Though the theory of evolution was 
already developed by 1859, Darwin is known as its founder because (1) he 
clearly separated the science of evolution from the history of the idea of 
evolution; (2) he overcame objections by equivocating on the basic ques- 
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tion of selection versus direction; and (3) he survived religious criticism 
by avoiding discussion of the evolution of man. 
— Randolph Hudson 


Issues CCIII:3 and 5 of SA were reported on in the March AES. 


SOUTH-CENTRAL BULLETIN, XX:4, Winter 1960. 


1272. Shockley, Martin Staples. ‘‘The Structure of Huckleberry Finn,” 
pp. 3-10. Huckleberry Finn has a five-part structure which develops 
the theme of ‘‘the individual’s struggle to know and to do the right.” 
The structure is as follows: Part I (Chapters 1-6): setting and relationship 
of Pap and Huck; Part II (Chapters 7-18): contrasts of idyllic life of 
Huck and Jim on the river with the evils of life ashore; the struggle is 
initiated: Huck’s “intuitive morality . . . demands that he acknowledge 
Jim’s humanity as opposed to the demand of ‘civilized’ society that he 
turn Jim in”; Part III (Chapters 19-31): Duke and King and episodes 
of scoundrelism—all related to Huck’s moral struggle; the climax is 
reached in Chapter 31 when Huck decides for “right”; Part IV (Chapters 
32-42): Phelps Farm and Tom Sawyer, providing falling action ad re- 
vealing Huck’s moral maturity; Part V (Chapter 43): Huck’s physical 
and moral freedom. 


1273. Thomas, J. D. ‘Three American Tragedies: Notes on the Responsi- 
bilities of Fiction,” has 11-15. Analysis of ethical intentions and psycho- 
logical qualities of imaginative literature is as much an object of 
criticism as the study of structure. Morality is not a question of absence 
or presence of obscenity or taboo themes. Fiction has a “significant moral 
or ethical element’”’ when it causes the reader to readjust his “value judg- 
ments concerning conduct and human relations.” The writer can create 
such readjustment within the reader by “compelling an almost perfect sense 
of identity between the reader and protagonist,” as do Sinclair Lewis in 
Kingsblood Royal and Edith Wharton in Ethan Frome. Identification 
is not intrinsic to fiction, however, as evidenced in Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy. This powerful tool of the writer for producing identification 
should be used conscientiously. 


1274. Gates, W. B. “Bret Harte and Shakespeare,” pp. 29-33. Harte’s 
works contain approximately 100 references to Shakespeare. Harte did 
not use Shakespeare’s plots or characters, but his phraseology. The words 
of Harte’s characters indicate also that Harte was aware of the controversy 
over the authorship of Shakespeare’s works and that Harte seemed to 
accept Shakespeare as author. 


1275. Schwartz, Kessel. “‘Shakespeare’s Influence on Benavente’s Plays,” 
pp. 35-38. Benavente borrowed plots and characters from Shakespeare. 
The following plays reveal Shakespeare’s greatest influence: Obras Com- 
pletas (Dream); Cuento de Amor (Twel.); Los Favoritos (Much); Ti- 
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tania (Dream); El Bufon de Hamlet (Ham.); several others make briefer 
references to Shakespeare. Lear is the only play of Shakespeare which 
Benavente translated completely. 

— Grace Pleasant Wellborn 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXIV:2, June 1960. 


1276. Dickison, Roland B. ‘Superstitions and Some Common Sense Refu- 
tations in Fifteenth Century England,” pp. 164-169. Dives and Pauper 
shows “the pervasiveness of superstitious beliefs’ in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, but it also shows much common sense in matters ‘‘concerned 
with the weather, the devil, dreams, and numbers.” “Pauper maintains 
a fairly sensible attitude toward superstitions,” but ‘we must not make 
the mistake of attributing to him more enlightenment than he actually 
ed ” 
— William M. Jones 


Other abstracts from XXIV:2, June 1960 SFQ appeared in the December 
1960 AES. Issues XXIV:3 and XXIV:4 were reported on in the Janu- 
ary and March 1961 AES, respectively. 


SPECTATOR, No. 6921, February 17, 1961. 


1277. Leavis, F. R. “The New Orthodoxy” (rev.-art., The Trial of Lady 
Chatterley, ed. C. H. Rolph), pp. 229-230. This Penguin book seems to 
suggest that the new orthodoxy (“‘among the intellectuals of the univer- 
sities and the literary world, and even the Church’) regards Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover as a book that “tends to promote respect for the idea of 
marriage.’’ Such a regard is perversely false; Lawrence when he wrote 
the book “had forgotten what marriage was.” Lady Chatterley’s Lover is 
a bad novel, and not necessary reading for those who wish to appreciate 
Lawrence’s genius. The book gives evidence of a disrupted integration 
in the artist by a failure of wholeness in his imaginative engagement. Sir 
Clifford alone is proof enough. And the questionableness of Mellors— 
especially his dropping into dialect—is further proof of the “failure 
of wholeness of engagement, of insight and self-knowledge, of intelli- 
gence, in the creative Lawrence.” 

— Robert R. Yackshaw 
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